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EDUCATION  for  1940  - 1941 

We  are  now  making  up  our  list  of  subjects  and 
editors  for  the  next  school  year.  What  subjects  would 
you  like  to  see  featured?  Do  you  like  a  variety  of 
articles  in  each  issue  or  do  you  prefer  a  symposium  of 
articles  about  different  phases  of  some  one  subject? 
Do  you  read  our  Book  Reviews  and  Reviews  of  Recent 
Musical  Recordings?  How  can  EDUCATION  best 
serve  the  profession  during  the  coming  year  ?  Your 
answers  to  these  questions  will  assist  us  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  sixty-first  volume  of  EDUCATION. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead  or  use  the  coupon  below. 


THE  PALMER  COMPANY 
Publith«ra  of  "  EDUCATION  " 

370  Atlantic  Avanuo,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  would  lika  to  saa  tha  following  subjacts  faaturad  in  EDUCATION  : 


I  prafar  (chack  ona)  O  A  variaty  of  articlas  in  aach  issua.  * 

G  A  symposium  on  ona  topic. 

G  A  combination  of  tha  abova. 

Do  you  raad  our  Book  Raviaws  ?  G  Yas  G  No. 

Do  you  raad  our  Raviaws  of  Musical  Racordings  ?  G  Yas  G  No. 

Your  Nama . 
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EDITOR’S  FOREWORD 


There  is  great  interest  at  the 
present  moment  in  industrial  ed¬ 
ucation  both  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cational  leaders  and  of  the  general 
public.  This  unusual  interest  is  due 
in  part  to  a  growing  realization  of  the 
significance  of  industry  in  social  and 
economic  life,  in  part  to  a  l)etter  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  educative  values  of 
the  experiences  provided  in  w^ell- 
planned  courses  in  shop  work  and  me¬ 
chanical  drawing,  and  in  large  part 
to  the  changing  character  of  the  school 
population  resulting  from  the  de¬ 
creasing  demand  for  juvenile  labor. 
It  is  clear  that  the  schools  must  pro¬ 
vide,  increasingly,  exj)erience8  in  in¬ 
dustrial  processes  and  must  impart 
knowledge  of  industrial  materials, 
products,  and  problems  if  youth  is  to 
bt  prepared  adequately  to  deal  with 
modem  life. 

Industrial  Education  includes  two 
fairly  distinct  areas,  namely,  (1)  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  or  non-vocational  courses, 
using  the  tools,  processes  and  facts  of 
industry'  and  (2)  trade  education,  or 


vocational-industrial  education,  which 
is  definitely  vocational  in  purpose. 
The  distinction  between  the  character¬ 
istics  and  purposes  of  these  two  areas 
is  well  understood  within  the  field  of 
industrial  education,  but  is  not  so 
clearly  appreciated  by  those  in  other 
fields  of  education. 

This  number  of  Education  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  w’ith  industrial-arts  or  the 
non-vocational  phase  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation.  It  should,  therefore,  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  teachers  of  courses  in  gen¬ 
eral  education. 

All  the  contributors  are  well-known 
men  in  the  field  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  and  have  written  out  of  rich  and 
successful  experience.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  number  of  Education 
presents  an  unusually  comprehensive 
view  of  the  various  aspects  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  instruction.  Authoritative 
answers  to  many  vexing  problems  in 
this  area  of  modem  school  work  will 
be  found  in  this  collection  of  carefully 
written  papers. 
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CONTENT  ENRICHMENT  IN  INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS  COURSES 
M.  L.  Btbn 

HEAD  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL,  ARTS  DEPARTMENT 
UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

AND  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF  VOCATIONAL,  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Hyrn  cnjoya  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  successful  and  inspiring  shop 
teachers  of  boys  tn  the  United  States.  Something  of  his  enthusiasm,  energy  and  force 
of  personality  tcill  be  felt  by  anyone  tcho  reads  this  interesting  contribution. 


IT  is  a  long  step  from  the  old 
“horse-aud-buggy  days”  of  the 
manual  training  theory  of  sho])- 
work  of  two  or  more  decades  ago  to 
the  evolving  conception  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  as  a  group  of  subjects 
fraught  with  enticing  pertinent  knowl¬ 
edge  that  points  the  w^ay  and  leads  the 
pupil  to  greater  satisfactions  and 
achievements  in  the  school  shop. 

The  philosophy  of  an  enriched  con¬ 
tent  for  industrial  arts  courses  w’as 
promulgated  by  John  Dewey  over 
forty  years  ago;  it  was  re-stated  and 
amplified  only  a  few  years  later  by  the 
late  Fredrick  G.  Bonser.  It  seems 
most  strange  that  such  a  wholesome 
and  vitalizing  philosophy  of  education 
was  not  immediately  accepted  and 
adopted,  especially  by  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  industrial  arts.  Indus¬ 
trial  arts  educators  can  today,  how¬ 
ever,  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  as  a  rule  at  the  prow  of  the  good 
ship  “progressive  education”  helping 
to  guide  its  uncertain  way  to  a  new 
world  of  emancipation,  discovery,  and 
enjoyable  achievement  for  its  cargo  of 
eager,  expectant,  and  poised  youth. 
We  must  not  fail  them  by  gorging 
them  on  required,  routinized  shop- 
work  in  woodwork,  sheet  metalwork, 
and  a  smattering  of  electricity  through 
bell  wiring,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  vital¬ 
ized  well-rounded  program  rich  in 


knowledge  content,  artistic  expressitm, 
and  well-designed  projects,  most  of 
which  are  of  their  own  design  or 
choice,  and  which  serve  their  own 
needs.  The  shop  teacher  using  this 
method  for  the  first  time  will  be 
amazed  at  the  interest,  response,  and 
achievement  of  his  pupils,  and  will 
wonder  what  has  come  over  the  class 
—  w'hat  has  happened  to  his  former 
disciplinary  problems. 

Content  Enrichment  Through  Exper¬ 
imentation  and  Actual  Shopwork 

I  recently  heard  a  college  president 
make  the  statement  that  the  average 
boy  is  capable  of  carrying  on  research 
problems  involving  the  things  he  is 
keenly  interested  in,  such  as  problems 
involving  electricity,  the  automobile, 
l)oats,  airplanes,  radio,  and  the  like. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  every  shop  teacher 
knows  that  l)oys  sometimes  ask  ques¬ 
tions  that  would  prove  embarrassing 
to  the  teacher  who  was  not  intellectu¬ 
ally  honest.  If  the  question  is  not  too 
far  afield — and  who  can  be  the  judge 
— the  teacher  should  either  answer  it 
or  encourage  and  assist  the  pupil,  if 
necessary,  in  finding  the  answer.  For¬ 
tunately  the  pathway  to  prepress  in 
industrial  arts  is  nature’s  way  —  the 
easiest,  most  efficient  way.  “Every 
boy,  without  exception,  is  born  with 
an  inquiring  mind ;  it  requires  strenu- 
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ou«  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  squelch  all  natural  tend¬ 
encies  to  ask  questions,  to  investigate, 
to  explore,  to  pull  to  pieces  in  order 
to  see  the  ‘wheels  go  round.’  ”  The 
above  quotation  is  from  ‘‘Developing 
an  Inquiring  Mind,”  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis  in  Childhood 
Education,  January,  1940.  We,  as 
industrial  arts  teachers,  must  utilize 
this  urgent,  youth  instinct  both  to 
broaden  his  knowledge  and  outlook  on 
life,  and  to  increase  the  actual  amount 
of  work  he  will  accomplish  in  the  shop, 
^bf  all  the  inhumanities  of  men  to 
l>oys,  has  there  ever  been  a  greater 
one  than  the  way  in  which  we,  as  shop 
teachers,  sometimes  restrict,  punish, 
and  eradicate  the  truly  divine  tend¬ 
ency  of  the  young  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  to  know  and  understand  his  envi¬ 
ronment,  himself,  and  others?  Yes, 
we  who  should  be  most  concerned  with 
bis  development  and  guidance. 

The  successful  shop  teacher  will 
need  to  keep  constantly  l)efore  him  the 
^  four  native  imj^ulses  mentioned  above, 
encourage  and  assist  our  pupils  to  de¬ 
velop  and  use  them,  and  thus  make 
the  industrial  arts  a  more  vital  and 
effective  agency  in  serving  the  needs 
of  youth.  lie  must  ever  keep  before 
him  the  fact  that  knowledge  is  the 
foundation  of  all  intelligent  action 
whether  it  be  in  the  school  shop,  the 
home,  in  industry,  medicine,  or  sci¬ 
ence.  Of  course,  in  a  manual-per¬ 
formance  type  of  shopwork  w’here  the 
emphasis  is  on  tool  manipulation  and 
in  routine  procedures  there  is  little 
need  for  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  art,  science,  and  technol- 
ogvj  but  where  the  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  general  education,  boy  develoj)- 


ment,  and  boy  life,  with  each  project¬ 
ed  undertaking  approached  thought¬ 
fully  as  a  problem  to  be  solved,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  need  for  access  to 
information  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
p)ertinent  special  knowledge  required 
in  solving  the  problem.  If  a  ^y  is 
to  take  pride  in  his  work  and  do  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  in  either 
metalwork,  electricity,  automotive 
work,  or  woodwork,  it  is  very  essen¬ 
tial  that  he  experience  the  “feel”  of 
accomplishment  in  knowledge  mastery 
as  well  as  in  manipulative  mastery. 

De  Witt  Clinton  once  made  the  ob¬ 
servation  that  “Pleasure  is  a  shadow, 
wealth  is  vanity,  and  power  a  pag¬ 
eant;  but  knowledge  is  ecstatic  in  en- 
jo^Tnent,  perennial  in  fame,  unlimited 
in  space,  and  infinite  in  duration.  In 
I)erformance  of  its  sacred  office,  it 
fears  no  danger,  spares  no  expense, 
looks  into  the  volcano,  dives  into  the 
ocean,  perforates  the  earth,  wings  its 
flight  into  the  skies,- explores  sea  and 
land,  contemplates  the  distant,  exam¬ 
ines  the  minute,  comprehends  the 
great,  ascends  to  the  sublime  —  no 
place  too  remote  for  its  grasp,  no 
height  too  exalted  for  its  reach.”  While 
I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  avid  ac¬ 
quisition  of  any  w’orth-while  knowl¬ 
edge  for  knowledge’s  sake  —  for  the 
mere  joy  of  knowing  —  I  am  doubly 
convinced  that  no  shop  teacher  can  en¬ 
thuse  and  lead  his  boys  into  a  like 
frame  of  mind  unless  he  has  a  keen 
and  thorough  understanding  of  the 
many  technological  aspects  of  what¬ 
ever  subject  he  is  demonstrating  or 
discussing  with  them.  The  inspira¬ 
tional  and  successful  teacher  must  also 
be  a  skillful  craftsman  in  a  very  wide 
\  ariety  of  tool  manipulations  and  pro¬ 
cesses. 
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When  a  teacher  says,  “But  your  the  generator,  the  starter,  the  ignition' 
Iwys  are  different ;  my  boys  don’t  seem  coil  (transformer),  current  reguli- 
to  care  for  electricity,  automechanics,  tors,  voltage  regulators,  cut-outs,  sole- 
artmetal,  etc.,”  make  up  your  mind  noids.  Ohm’s  law,  conductors  and 
that  he  does  not  know  these  subjects  their  carrying  capacities,  insulators, 
well  enough  to  make  them  eagerly  en-  etc.  Other  facts  and  principles  deal 
tered  into  by  boys,  or  is  a  poor  crafts-  with  the  mechanical  phases  of  the  en- 
nian,  a  poor  teacher,  or  all  three.  IIow  gine,  such  as  tvpes  of  steels  used  for 
can  the  blind  lead  the  blind?  When  the  various  parts  and  their  characte^ 
automechanics  or  electricity  have  been  istics,  heat  treatment,  the  implications 
removed  from  the  industrial  arts  cur-  of  the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
rieulum  because  boys  did  not  like  metals  as  applied  to  pistons,  rings, 
them,  the  fault  is  invariably  with  the  valves,  bearings,  and  so  on. 
teacher  or  supervisor.  A  study  of  metals  and  elementary 

This  type  of  teacher  often  com-  metallurgy  are  absolutely  essential  if 
plains  that  boys  do  not  come  to  shop  suecess  is  to  be  achieved  in  using  them, 
to  study  books,  but  to  work.  I  repeat  Dull?  I  should  say  not!  Try  this 
that  knowledge  is  the  foundation  experiment  to  illustrate  ductility,  inal- 
stone  for  any  and  all  worth-while  leability,  w’ork  hardening,  and  an- 
achievement  in  the  industrial  arts  nealing,  and  I  assure  you  every  hoy 
work.  A  thorough  understanding  of  will  sit  on  the  edge  of  his  seat  during 
elementary  electricity  as  applied  to  the  entire  series  of  processes,  provided 
the  automobile,  a  good  working  knowl-  the  demonstration  is  well  planned  and 
edge  of  the  principles  of  the  four-  properly  executed.  Take  a  piece  of 
cycle  engine,  and  eomjietent  instriic-  number  10  wire  that  is  12  inches  long, 
tion  w’ill  enable  any  boy  of  average  Draw  to  a  square,  using  a’  draw  plate 
intelligence  to  rebuild  an  engine  and  and  draw  tongs,  then  to  an  oval  or 
get  it  running  in  less  than  thirty  sec-  half-round,  then  back  to  a  round 
onds  after  he  attempts  to  start  it.  It’s  again ;  repeat  drawing  through  succes- 
very  simple  if  you  know  what  you  are  sively  smaller  holes  till  it  has  been 
doing.  All  engines  run  according  to  drawn  through  the  smallest  hole.  Of 
the  principles  of  chemistry  and  physics  course,  it  must  be  annealed  whenever 
— know  your  subject,  make  the  neces-  the  metal  says  “anneal.”  Yes,  we 
sary  preliminary  tests  and  it  miist  run  must  learn  the  langage  of  all  materi- 
if  everything  checks.  als  with  w’hich  wt  work.  Now  roll  it 

What  a  field  for  offering  boys  an  again  and  again  through  the  roll  form- 
opportunity  to  experience  the  thrill  ing  machine,  anneal  when  required, 
and  value  of  knowledge  and  gain  mas-  Boll  the  atrip  as  thin  as  possible, 
tery  over  the  many  manipulations  lIow’  long  is  it  now?  If  you  succeed 
that  must  be  so  accurately  done  if  sue-  well,  it  will  be  at  least  360  inches 
cess  is  to  be  achieved!  Some  of  the  long! 

enriching  knowledge  aspects  of  auto-  We  have  all  had  considerable  trouble 
mobiles  are:  a  thorough  understand-  in  teaching  the  boys  the  importance  of 
ing  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  using  a  well-tinned  copper  when  8<d- 
elementary  electricity,  the  principle  of  dering.  I’ll  assure  you  that  only  the 
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dullest  will  ever  worry  you  again  by 
making  the  mistake  of  using  an  un¬ 
tinned  copper  again,  if  you  will  per¬ 
form  the  following  simple  experiment 
before  the  class  and  explain  all  the 
technical  implications  to  them:  select 
a  copper  that  is  badly  corroded,  tin 
the  tip  well,  heat  to  proper  soldering 
temperature;  now  touch  a  piece  of 
wire  solder  to  the  copper  where  the 
oxides  are  thickest  and  count  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  one  hundred 
fifty  per  minute  till  the  solder  begins 
to  melt.  You  will  count  anyw’here 
from  thirty  to  about  one  hundred. 
Deftly  wipe  the  oxides  oflF  the  tip  of 
the  copper  and  touch  the  cool  end  of 
the  solder  to  the  tinned  tip;  use  the 
same  pressure  and  count  at  the  same 
speed.  Before  you  can  count  to  two 
the  solder  has  melted,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  tip  was  cooling  while  you 
were  counting  the  first  time!  This 
experiment  shows  that  oxides  are  very 
poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  explains 
the  absolute  necessity  of  always  using 
a  well-tinned  copper. 

I  have  mentioned  only  two  of  doz¬ 
ens  of  interesting  and  startling  (to 
boys)  demonstrations  that  add  inter¬ 
est  and  zest  to  shop  teaching  and  place 
it  above  the  category  of  busy  work. 
At  this  point  I  fear  a  few  are  saying 
to  themselves,  “That’s  too  academic; 
when  does  a  boy  have  time  to  do  his 
shopwork  ?”  The  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is:  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
technical  phases  of  shopwork  wdll  en¬ 
able  the  pupil  to  think  and  plan  his 
work  with  so  much  greater  dispatch 
that  he  will  in  most  cases  actually  get 
more  and  better  work  done.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  after  over  sixteen  years 
of  experience  in  using  this  practice. 

While  I  have  not  emphasized  the 
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art  and  social  impulses,  I  consider 
them  of  e(|ual  importance  with  the  in¬ 
vestigative  and  manipulative  impulses. 
They  must  be  given  careful  daily  con¬ 
sideration  and  emphasized  as  thought¬ 
fully  and  earnestly  as  the  investiga¬ 
tive  and  manipulative  impulses. 

How  Can  Content  Be  Enriched  With 
Greatest  Economy  of  Time? 

There  are  four  methods  that  have 
been  found  very  helpful  in  giving  the 
pupils  as  broad  and  cultural  a  back¬ 
ground  as  possible  in  industrial  arts 
work.  They  have  facilitated  the  work 
and  greatly  shortened  the  pupil-time 
consumed  on  projects  involving  con¬ 
siderable  technical  knowledge,  and  en¬ 
abled  the  pupils  to  go  at  their  projects 
w’ith  dispatch  and  confidence. 

The  author  has  been  using  study- 
guides  for  more  than  twenty  years  as 
a  means  of  giving  the  boys  the  best 
possible  mastery  of  the  technical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  various  fields  of  work  of¬ 
fered.  It  is  both  surprising  and  grat¬ 
ifying  to  observe  how  well  the  entire 
class  will  grasp  the  related  subject 
matter  when  given  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  study  guide  covering  the  funda¬ 
mentals.  The  plan  works  just  as  well 
when  an  individual  pupil  has  need  of 
pertinent  information  that  will  enable 
him  to  attack  some  special  problem  re¬ 
quiring  a  considerable  amount  of  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge.  A  class  or  individual 
having  need  of  special  information 
concerning  a  problem  to  be  solved  will 
almost  invariably  ask  whether  there  is 
a  study-guide  to  assist  them.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  of  course,  to  have  study- 
guides  for  every  topic  pupils  in  a  mul¬ 
tiple-activity  shop  will  need. 

Pupil-pianning  sheets  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  w’ork  are  fully  as  imi>or- 
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tant  as  are  study-giiides.  These  blanks 
are  of  many  kinds,  depending  upon 
the  subject  and  grade  in  which  used. 
We  have  experimented  wdth  various 
kinds  for  many  years.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  worst  sins  of  omission  in  shop 
teaching  has  been  the  lack  of  empha¬ 
sis  on  problem  solving  opportunities 
offered  to  pupils.  The  job  sheet  idea 
has  very  little  place  in  the  industrial 
arts  —  except  perhaps  for  the  dullest 
of  pupils. 

Demonstraiion  guides  offer  the  pu¬ 
pil  a  method  of  listing  the  materials, 
tools,  sjiecial  information,  and  proce¬ 
dure  followed  for  demonstrations  in 
which  the  student  must  know  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  pertinent  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well  as  to  learn  how  to  do 
some  new  process  wherein  several 
steps  are  involved.  It  is  difficult,  even 
for  an  older  person,  to  rememl)er  all 
the  pertinent  knowle<lge  and  steps  in 
operations  new  to  them. 

Factory  visitation  forms  calling  for 
special  information  as  to  materials 
and  processes  aid  materially  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  really  educative  rather 
than  a  mere  picnic  jaunt.  A  form  for 
u  trip  through  the  Hoover  Ball  Fac¬ 
tory  w’ould,  for  instance,  have  blanks 
to  be  filled  in  giving  the  following  in¬ 
formation:  the  purpose  of  the  trip, 
—  alloys  used  for  making  cups,  cones, 
balls,  and  rollers, — characteristics  each 
element  gives  to  the  steel, — steps  in 
manufacturing,  heat  treatment, — and 
testing  and  grading.  I  seriously  doubt 
the  value  of  such  trips  unless  some 
means  is  used  to  organize  the  knowl¬ 
edge  gained.  Such  forms  serve  ad¬ 
mirably  as  a  means  of  review  of  the 
trip. 

Textbooks  and  an  ample  shop  li¬ 
brary  are  of  far  greater  importance 


than  is  commonly  recognized  by  many 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  new 
philosophy  of  the  industrial  art*. 
Ready  sources  of  information  are  of 
first  importance  if  the  plan  is  to  be  a 
success.  The  principal  avenues  for 
making  available  to  students  the  tech¬ 
nical  information  they  need,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  class  discussion  and  demon¬ 
stration,  are:  a  good  shop  library 
housed  in  the  shop,  a  good  textbodt 
(if  one  is  available),  some  of  the  cur 
rent  magazines  specializing  in  pro¬ 
jects  and  interesting  articles  that  Iwya 
like  to  read,  and  pertinent  publica¬ 
tions  of  industrial  concerns  that  often 
have  the  latest  and  most  authentic 
information  available  on  many  of  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  w’ork. 

In  many  instances  it  would,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  be  far  wiser  to  spend  less 
money  on  expensive  equipment  and 
considerably  more  on  suitable  library 
facilities.  If  a  boy  is  repairing  a 
generator,  or  rectifier,  for  example,  it 
is  of  paramount  importance  that  he 
have  access  to  sources  of  information 
that  will  give  him  all  the  necessary 
knowledge  he  needs  in  relatively 
simple  and  well  illustrated  form. 

Content  Enrichment  in  Industrial 

Arts  Demands  Broader  Teacher 
Education 

Our  changing  civilization  clearly 
makes  new  and  far-reaching  demand* 
upon  our  entire  educational  program. 
In  no  other  phase  of  education  have 
these  demands  grown  more  rapidly 
and  been  more  varied  than  in  the 
field  of  the  industrial  arts,  yet  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  secondary 
schools  in  which  the  shopwork  con¬ 
sists  mainly  of  woodwork,  drawing, 
and  still  more  woodwork  to  the  exclu- 
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pion  of  such  intriguing  fields  as  elec¬ 
tricity,  several  phases  of  metalwork, 
automotive  work,  concrete,  etc.  Often 
when  some  work  is  offered  in  elec¬ 
tricity  it  consists  mostly  of  bell  wir¬ 
ing;  the  extent  of  metalwork  done  in 
many  schools  is  frequently  confined  to 
a  little  “tin  can”  work  with  practi¬ 
cally  no  emphasis  upon  the  vital  rami¬ 
fications  of  the  pertinent  concomitant 
knowledge  aspects  of  the  work  being 
(lone. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  needs 
in  the  training  of  industrial  arts 
teachers  today  is  a  more  careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  candidates.  Intelligence  of  a 
higher  order  is  mandatory — not  alone 
the  mere  ability  to  remember  facts  — 
for  every  industrial  arts  teacher.  lie 
must  be  first  of  all  a  “problem  solver” ; 
this  ability  is  one  of  the  first  essen¬ 
tials  of  intelligence.  The  successful 
industrial  arts  teacher  must  be  a 
“knower”  and  a  ‘"doer”  in  his  own 
Held. 

Greater  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  a  good  academic  background. 
College  physics  and  chemistry  should 
certainly  be  a  part  of  the  training  re¬ 
quired  of  every  industrial  arts  teach¬ 
er.  A  good  course  in  elementary  met¬ 
allurgy  is  indispensable  for  every 
teacher  of  metalwork  or  general  shop 
teacher.  The  teacher  who  knows  is 
the  teacher  who  can  enthuse  pupils, 
see  solutions  and  devise  means  of 
making  shopw’ork  fascinating  even 
where  the  physical  equipment  is  lim¬ 
ited.  He  is  also  most  likely  to  be  the 
one  with  the  burning  desire  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  and  nurture  pupil-growth 
in  whatever  field  the  pupil  shows  keen 
interest  and  ability.  He  not  only  <;an 
I)oint  the  way,  but  can  lead  the  way. 

The  candidate  who  has  been  keenly 


interested  in  and  has  seriously  foU 
lowed  hobbies  involving  the  crafts, 
electricity,  metalwork,  and  the  sci¬ 
ences  will,  by  and  large,  make  a  far 
better  shop  teacher  than  one  who  has 
not  been  interested  in  such  hobbies. 
He  has  already  shown  interest  in  and 
gained  a  fair  mastery  of  some  of  the 
most  enriching  experiences  offered  by 
the  industrial  arts.  These  interests 
and  experiences  alone  give  him  a 
“head  start”  on  other  candidates. 
Young  men  who  also  have  a  practical 
interest  in  the  various  phases  of  art 
in  addition  to  the  other  interests  men¬ 
tioned  w'ould  doubtless  make  even  bet¬ 
ter  candidates.  It  goes  without  say¬ 
ing,  of  course,  that  candidates  for  the 
teacher’s  certificate  in  whatever  field 
should  have  good  training  in  the  so¬ 
cial  sciences,  psychology,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  that  teacher  train¬ 
ers  have,  in  the  past,  been  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  methods  of  teaching  and 
Ho-called  research  —  both  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  graduate — and  not  enough  in 
allowing  their  pupils  to  follow  their 
(l(*sires  and  satisfy  their  greater  needs 
— that  of  gaining  a  far  wider  and  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  technological 
aspects  of  the  subject  they  must  teach, 
and  a  far  higher  mastery  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  do  more  skilfully  the  things 
they  must  teach  their  pupils  to  do. 

If  the  industrial  arts  teacher  is  to 
function  successfully  in  industrial 
arts  as  envisag(?d  by  practical  for- 
w’ard-looking  educators,  he  must  have 
a  wide  range  of  knowledge,  remain 
plastic  of  mind,  and  have  an  over- 
j>ow’ering  urge  to  gain  mastery  over 
more  and  more  content  enriching 
knowledge  and  over  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  tool  processes  and 
machine  manipulations.  Thus,  a 
broad  educational  background  is  neces- 
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sary  if  he  is  to  be  a  successful  teacher 
of  electricity,  a  wide  range  of  metal¬ 
work  activities,  automotive  work,  con¬ 
crete  work,  ceramics,  and  woodwork. 
He  must  have  the  ability  and  initia¬ 
tive  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  life 
situations  in  a  practical  way  and  to 
design  and  construct  many  of  his 
teaching  devices  and  even  much  of  the 
special  equipment  in  many  cases.  He 
must  also  be  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  psychology  and  peda¬ 
gogy,  and,  above  all,  he  must  “have  a 
way  with  boys.” 

Teacher  trainers  of  prospective  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teachers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  have  championed  the  cause  of  a 
content  enriched  and  re-vitalized  in¬ 


dustrial  arts  which  places  the  empha¬ 
sis  upon  pupil  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  through  participation  in  prob¬ 
lem  solving  experiences  that  intrigue 
and  satisfy  boys  and  girls. 

The  rather  w’ide  acceptance  of  the 
real  meaning  of  enrichment  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  both  on  the  part  of  teache^ 
trainers  and  teachers  in  the  field,  au¬ 
gurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts.  Already  school  executives 
and  teachers  of  academic  subjects  are 
l>eginning  to  sense  the  fact  that  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  leaders  in  the  field  of 
industrial  arts  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  the  real  instigators  and 
leaders  in  the  field  of  progressive 
education. 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  EFFECTIVE 
INSTRUCTION  IN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 
Albert  F.  Siepert 

DEAN  OF  EDUCATION 
BRADLEY  INSTITUTE.  PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 

Dean  Siepert  presentn  a  moat  intereMting  analynin  of  the  problems  involved  In  the 
training  of  industrial  arts  teachers.  His  long  and  successful  experience  in  teacher 
training  makes  this  contribution  of  special  importance. 


MAXV  descriptions  of  the  id(‘al 
teacher  have  ben'll  given  by  va¬ 
rious  speakers  and  waiters. 
Some  have  emphasized  knowledge  of 
subject  matter  as  the  prime  essential ; 
others  have  stressed  professional  train¬ 
ing  with  particular  consideration'  of 
methods  of  teaching.  Again,  others 
find  |>eculiar  values  in  subjects  that 
are  supposed  to  give  mental  discipline, 
social  insight  or  “culture”.  A  more 
conservative  and  possibly  more  correct 
jKisition  attempts  to  prepare  teachers 
for  effective  instruction  by  including 
a  balanced  proportion  of  several  of 
these  propwsals. 

The  teacher  of  industrial  arts  is 
fundamentally  not  different  from  the 


teacher  of  any  other  subject.  He  must 
be  familiar  w'ith  the  general  aims  of 
education  and  must  know*  the  specific 
contributions  industrial  arts  can  and 
should  make  toward  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  desired  ends  of  educa¬ 
tion.  He  must  know  something  of  the 
conditions  under  which  learning  takes 
place  and  specifically  how  to  bring 
about  such  learning  in  the  area  of  his 
ow’ii  field.  He  must  have  ability  to 
take  his  place  within  his  own  school 
as  any  other  member  of  the  staff  in 
dealing  w’ith  matters  concerning  the 
common  good,  and  in  addition  bring 
something  of  his  special  technical 
skills  and  knowledge  to  assist  in  all- 
scho<il  enterprises.  In  brief,  the 
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teacher  of  industrial  arts  must  be  a 
teacher  in  every  sense  of  that  word, 
if  he  is  to  teach  effectively. 

The  training  of  such  a  teacher 
should  begin  on  the  secondary  level. 
Somewhere  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  school  industrial  arts  classes  may 
be  found  the  lads  who  should  be  given 
counsel  in  the  direction  of  teaching  as 
a  career.  The  teacher  of  industrial 
arts  has  a  tremendous  opportunity  in 
assisting  such  boys  in  the  exploration 
of  various  manipulative  and  construc¬ 
tive  activities,  the  discovery  of  hidden 
talents,  and  the  development  of  deep, 
abiding  interests  in  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  subject.  The  teacher  and 
the  counselor  or  high  school  princi¬ 
pal  have  vital  roles  to  play  in  select¬ 
ing  those  who  can  be  trained  for  ef¬ 
fective  teaching.  Unless  the  training 
institution  receives  from  the  high 
schools  individuals  with  intelligence, 
character  and  good  health,  it  will  be 
handicapped  in  producing  the  highest 
type  of  teacher.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  improve  methods  of  se¬ 
lective  admission,  while  elimination  of 
those  proving  unfit  is  more  or  less  the 
common  practice  in  most  teacher¬ 
training  institutions. 

Suppose  we  have  before  us  an  en¬ 
tering  freshman  class  coni|K)sed  of  the 
l>est  material  our  institution  can  at¬ 
tract.  What  shall  be  the  program  of 
training  them  ?  The  writer  is  aware 
that  his  answer  to  this  question  will 
not  be  completely  agreed  to  by  all  en¬ 
gaged  in  training  teachers,  or  those 
directing  and  supervising  industrial 
arts  in  the  schools.  Differences  in  lo¬ 
cal  conditions,  as  well  as  personal 
viewpoints  on  aims  and  methods  will 
be  reflected  in  the  practice  of  various 
institutions.  Three  basic  needs  must 
be  met  in  preparing  the  teacher.  (1) 


The  subject  matter  of  industrial  arts; 

(2)  the  professional  courses  in  educa¬ 
tion  required  for  certification,  and  to 
give  the  teacher  understanding  of,  and 
ability  to  use  effective  teaching  proce¬ 
dures;  (3)  such  contacts  with  that 
body  of  learning  possessed  by  edu¬ 
cated  men  and  women  as  will  enable 
him  to  associate  acceptably  with  other 
teachers,  parents  and  pupils.  The  re- 
>earch  committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Industrial  Teacher  Train¬ 
ers  made  a  preliminary  report  at  the 
recent  convention  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  in  which  Dr.  Fryklund,  the 
chairman,  indicates  that  an  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  aims  of  industrial  arts 
teacher  education  by  administrative 
officers  of  seventy  industrial  arts  de- 
j'artments  produced  seven  outstanding 
aims.  These  are  in  the  order  of  rank : 

(1)  train  teachers  of  industrial  arts  for 
public  school  service, 

(2)  make  students  familiar  with  aims 
and  problems  of  teaching  industrial 
arts, 

(3)  supply  students  with  the  necessary 
background  of  informational  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  teaching  purposes, 

(4)  attain  a  certain  standard  of  shop 
skill  in  subjects  where  skill  is  de¬ 
manded, 

(5)  develop  proper  appreciations  of  the 
significance  of  industrial  arts  for 
its  contribution  to  present-day  liv¬ 
ing, 

(6)  develop  proper  appreciation  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  for  its  own  sake — its 
place  in  the  social  heritage,  and 

(7)  promote  a  scholarly  and  scientific 
attitude  toward  the  problems  of 
teaching. 

This  list  is  a  more  complete  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  three  basic  needs  listed 
above. 

We  must  assume  that  an  effective 
teacher  must  know  his  subject.  This 
means  for  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
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the  development  of  skills  in  the  use 
of  tools,  proper  techniques  and  pro¬ 
cesses  in  each  area  of  industrial  arts 
being  taught,  and  knowledge  of  facts 
related  to  these  activities.  One  of  the 
big  problems  arises  from  the  fact  that 
industry  has  become  tremendously  di¬ 
versified.  The  teacher  is  embarrassed 
by  the  wealth  of  material  from  which 
a  selection  must  be  made.  While  the 
traditional  woodwork  courses  have  in 
part  remained  with  us,  continued 
pressure  is  being  exerted  to  expand 
the  offering.  A  clear-cut  philosophy 
of  industrial  arts  education  and  full 
appreciation  of  the  specific  aims  of 
education  to  be  accomplished  will  be 
of  immeasurable  assistance  in  this 
matter  of  selection.  If  we  refer  to  a 
pioneer  attempt  along  this  line,  we 
find  Bennett’s  proposal:^ 

(1)  The  graphic  arts  (all  forms  of 
.  drawing,  freehand  and  mechanical) 

(2)  The  mechanic  arts  (wood,  metal, 
etc.) 

(3)  The  plastic  arts  (brick,  tile,  con¬ 
crete,  pottery,  terra  cotta) 

(4)  The  textile  arts  (spinning,  weav¬ 
ing,  knitting,  braiding,  etc.) 

(5)  The  book-making  arts  (printing, 
engraving,  bookbinding,  cardboard, 
etc.) 

Or  a  more  recent  and  widely  accepted 
suggestion  by  Selvidge:^' '* 

The  Objectives  of  the  Industrial- 
Arts  Teacher 

1.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  industrial  life  and  in 
the  methods  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  select  wisely,  care  for,  and  use 
properly  the  things  he  buys  or  uses. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  ap¬ 


preciation  of  good  workmanship  and 
good  design. 

4.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  pride  or  interest  in  his  ability 
to  do  useful  things. 

5.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  self-reliance  and  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  deal  with  people  and  to  care 
lor  himself  in  an  unusual  or  unfamiliar 
situation. 

6.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  habit 
of  an  orderly  method  of  proce<lure  in 
the  performance  of  any  task. 

7.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  hab¬ 
it  of  seif-discipline  which  requires  one 
to  do  a  thing  when  it  should  be  done, 
whether  it  is  a  pleasant  task  or  not. 

8.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  hab¬ 
it  of  careful,  thoughtful  work  without  I 
loitering  or  w’asting  time  (industry). 

9.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  readiness  to  assist  others  when 
they  need  help  and  to  join  in  group  un¬ 
dertakings  (cooperation). 

10.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a 
thoughtful  attitude  in  the  matter  of 
making  things  ea.sy  and  pleasant  for 
others. 

11.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  of  mechanical 
drawing,  the  interpretation  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  in  drawings  and  drawing  dia¬ 
grams,  and  the  ability  to  express  his 
ideas  by  means  of  a  drawing. 

12.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  elemen¬ 
tary  skills  in  the  use  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  tools  and  machines  in  modifying 
and  handling  materials,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  some  of  the  more  common 
construction  problems. 

These  suggestions,  and  others  ap¬ 
pearing  from  time  to  time,  indicate 
the  continual  expansion  of  the  areas 
of  industry  from  which  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  for  industrial  arts  courses  are 
being  drawn,  and  for  which  the  pros- 
jHvtive  teacher  must  be  trained.  While 
there  is  recognized  difference  of  opin- 


1  Bennett,  Charles  A.,  "The  Manual  Arts.”  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Chapter  I,  p. 

3  A.  V,  A.  Industrial  Arts  Section  Committee  Report.  "Standards  of  Attainment  in  Indus¬ 
trial-Arts  Teaching.”  pp.  8-12. 

3  Rawden  and  others,  "Industrial  Arts  in  Modem  Education,”  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Chap¬ 
ter  II. 
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ion  on  this  point,  the  writer  believes  velop  his  own  technical  abilities  un- 


that  emphasis  must  continue  upon  de¬ 
veloping  relatively  excellent  crafts¬ 
manship  skills  in  our  teachers.  There 
must  be  had  that  ability  of  execution 
of  various  technical  processes  which 
would  command  respect  at  least  of  the 
quality,  if  not  the  quantity  of  the 
product.  If  industrial  arts  is  to  func¬ 
tion  as  an  exploratory  experience  for 
guidance  purposes,  the  experience 
must  be  genuine.  While  we  are  not 
here  suggesting  that  industrial  arts  is 
to  become  a  definite  preparation  for 
some  industrial  occupation,  we  do  say 
that  such  portion  of  any  .occupation 
as  may  be  selected  for  teaching  pur- 
|)oses  must  be  genuine  if  the  stated 
objectives  arc  to  be  fully  realized. 
Again,  with  increasing  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  the  leisure-time  activities 
which  becomes  possible  in  the  home¬ 
work  shop,  the  teacher  must  be  able 
to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  plan  and 
construct  such  projects  as  they  may 
wish  to  undertake.  The  writer  has 
heard  many  criticisms  of  industrial 
arts  teachers,  most  of  which  may  have 
been  justified,  but  as  regards  compe¬ 
tence  as  a  good  w’orkman,  the  lack  of 
ability,  not  the  possession  of  it,  has 
been  the  item  of  censure. 

A  second  point  of  difference  deals 
with  the  method  of  preparation.  Some 
teacher-training  institutions  believe  in 
the  unit-shop  plan  of  training.  Here 
the  prospective  teacher  has  opportu¬ 
nity  to  study  in  one  field  until  he  has 
mastered  the  material  offered.  Then 
he  enters  a  second,  third  or  other  field 
until  he  is  considered  competent.  The 
other  type  of  training  is  given  in 
those  institutions  which  emphasize  the 
general  or  comprehensive  shop  or  lab¬ 
oratory.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
prospective  teacher  is  supposed  to  de- 


der  the  same  conditions  as  those  in 
which  he  may  later  find  himself  as  a 
teacher. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  prospective  teacher  should 
acquire  his  own  tool  skills  under  dif¬ 
ferent  or  the  same  conditions  from 
those  in  the  public  schools  in  which 
hr  expects  employment  as  well  as 
whether  these  skills  are  more  readily 
developed  under  a  specialist  teaching 
in  a  restricted  and  well-defined  area 
as  compared  with  a  “general”  teacher 
with  greater  variety  of  tools,  materi¬ 
als  and  processes  to  direct  and  super¬ 
vise.  Since  there  is  not  agreement  on 
these  points,  perhaps  some  reference 
to  other  subjects  is  appropriate.  The 
tendency  in  other  college  courses  seems 
t«*  be  tow’ard  the  specialist  with  equip¬ 
ment  provided  for  his  particular 
needs.  The  chemist,  biologist,  and 
I'hysicist  on  the  faculty  are  friendly, 
but  each  one  prefers  to  have  his  chance 
at  the  prospective  science  teacher  in  a 
unit  course  rather  than  to  have  col¬ 
lege  general  science  courses  and  labo¬ 
ratories  as  the  training  ground. 

To  conclude  this  matter,  regardless 
of  our  personal  ideas  on  the  problem, 
the  effective  teacher  will  be  the  one 
who  has  l)een  trained  in  the  various 
}diases  of  industrial  arts  so  that  he 
can  plan  what  is  to  be  constructed, 
operate  machines  or  use  hand  tools  in 
a  proper  manner  so  as  to  produce  a 
workmanlike,  finished  product.  He 
must  also  be  able  in  those  industrial 
arts  areas  as  are  now  more  and  more 
touching  all  of  our  lives,  be  able  to 
install,  adjust,  lubricate,  repair  or  re¬ 
place  worn  or  broken  parts.  Many 
present-day  articles  are  produced  by 
processes  and  under  conditions  that 
cannot  or  should  not  be  duplicated  in 
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t/'hools,  but  these  articles  call  for  con¬ 
sumer  education  of  the  best  sort  when 
it  comes  to  selection,  purchase,  proper 
use  and  the  necessary  care  and  adjust¬ 
ments.  Then  finally,  the  equipment 
with  which  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
works,  requires  proper  care.  Ilere 
both  information  and  skill  are  called 
for  to  a  degree  beyond  that  of  the  high 
school  pupil.  How  often  we  can  see 
abused  and  neglected  tools  because  the 
instructor  lacks  the  ability  and  the 
right  attitude  to  keep  equipment  in 
good  working  condition.  A  very  vital 
factor  in  creating  the  attitudes  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Standards  of  Attain¬ 
ment  list  of  objectives  is  to  keep  all 
equipment  in  the  best  of  condition. 
Neither  the  boy  nor  his  parent  can 
have  resjxvt,  let  alone  enthusiasm,  for 
dull  and  broken  tools  or  machines.  A 
besetting  sin  of  many  new,  and  too 
many  experienced,  teachers  is  their 
lack  of  ability  and  interest  in  equip¬ 
ment  upkeep. 

The  professional  training  of  a 
teacher  of  industrial  arts  is  subject 
tc  several  factors.  In  the  first  place, 
state  certification  laws  may  determine 
both  the  amount  of  professional  train¬ 
ing  and  the  specific  subjects.  The 
most  commonly  found  requirements 
along  this  line  include  Educational 
Psychology,  Methods  of  Teaching,  and 
Supervised  Practice  Teaching.  The 
methods  courses  may  include  either  or 
Ixjth  General  Methods,  i.e.,  a  course 
offered  for  all  teachers  regardless  of 
their  major  and  minor  teaching  fields, 
and  special  methods  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  specific  application  to  the 
problems  of  the  industrial  arts  teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  professional 
training  is  influenced  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  the  teacher  is  being 
trainetl,  and  by  the  more  or  less  per¬ 


sonal  bias  of  those  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  teacher  training  program. 
The  college  of  education  in  a  large 
university  will  not  approach  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  professional  training  just  as 
will  be  done  in  a  state  teachers  col¬ 
lege,  or  in  an  endowed  college.  The 
opportunities  available  for  practice 
teaching  vary  widely  in  extent  and 
kind.  The  schools  of  a  large  city  sys¬ 
tem  in  w'hich  such  teaching  is  done 
may  afford  a  more  nearly  normal  ex¬ 
perience  than  the  training  school  of 
a  teachers  college  located  in  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  community.  Again,  the 
larger  city  system  in  which  students 
from  an  endowed  college  secure  their 
practice  teaching  experience,  may  have 
a  course  of  study  and  classroom  prac¬ 
tices  over  which  the  teacher  training 
institution  has  no  control  and  with 
which  it  may  or  may  not  entirely 
agree. 

There  should  be  little  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  on  the  fundamen¬ 
tals.  The  industrial  arts  teacher  must 
know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  basic 
truths  of  educational  psychology, — 
how  skills  are  acquired  and  habits  are 
formed,  how  facts  are  learned  so  that 
they  may  be  retained  and  understood 
in  relation  to  materials,  processes, 
tools  and  machines  as  well  as  the  im- 
jHjrtant  facts  of  industry,  employment, 
etc.,  which  belong  in  present-day 
teaching.  In  the  realm  of  methods, 
the  teacher  must  have  various  tech¬ 
niques  appropriate  to  given  teaching 
situations.  Larger  classes,  diversified 
activities,  consideration  of  individual 
differences,  are  some  of  the  specific 
situations  for  which  adjustments  and 
flexibility  in  methods  are  essential. 
Again,  present  practice  calls  for  far 
greater  organizing  ability  with  respect 
to  pupil  personnel.  There  is  fre- 
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quently  less  ability  needed  to  solve  the 
enpneering  problems  of  power  ma¬ 
chinery  installation  involving  line 
ghaft-pully  and  belt  drives  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  of  machines  with 
individual  motors  requiring  little 
more  installation  than  a  place  to  plug 
in  for  electric  current.  But  it  is  a 
more  complicated  matter  to  so  organ¬ 
ize  the  class  that  the  pupils  share  in 
the  matter  of  carrying  on  all  the  vari¬ 
ous  activities  of  the  shop  in  such  fash¬ 
ion  as  to  gain  a  better  appreciation  of 
modern  industrial  practice. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated, 
there  is  not  uniformity  of  practice  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  subject  matter  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  is  mastered  more  easily 
and  effectively  in  each  area  by  speci¬ 
fic  training  in  unit  shops.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  dealing  with  pupils,  there  is, 
of  course,  the  need  for  very  definite 
instruction  in  the  “theory”  classes  fol¬ 
lowed  by  opportunity  for  gaining  ex¬ 
perience  in  setting  up  an  effective  plan 
of  dealing  with  pupils,  supplies,  tools, 
etc.  No  lecture  and  reference-reading 
procedure  of  teacher  training  is  itself 
adequate  to  give  the  young  teacher  the 
confidence  and  ability  which  develop 
only  as  pupil-teacher  experiences  are 
successfully  carried  out  under  real 
school  situations. 

The  third  aspect  of  teacher-train¬ 
ing  is  sometimes  attempted  by  regis¬ 
tration  in  required  subjects  such  as 
English,  history,  mathematics  or  sci¬ 
ence,  etc.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
definite  trends  possibly  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  make-up  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  themselves.  Economics,  prac¬ 
tical  or  applied  mathematics,  art  and 
design  are  beginning  to  appear  more 
frequently.  Extra-curricular  activi¬ 
ties  are  attracting  more  of  the  indus¬ 


trial  arts  group.  Athletics,  music, 
dramatics  and  the  school  paper  are 
some  of  the  activities  which  bring  a 
w’ider  range  of  interests  and  opportu¬ 
nities  for  service  to  the  school  as  a 
whole. 

Certificating  regulations  as  well  as 
placement  opportunities  may  enter  in¬ 
to  the  picture  at  this  point.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Illinois  High  School  certi¬ 
ficate  requirement  calls  for  three 
teaching  fields  of  at  least  sixteen  se¬ 
mester  hours  each,  or  one  field  of 
thirty-two  and  a  second  field  of  six¬ 
teen.  This  regulation  thus  requires 
the  prospective  teacher  to  concentrate 
in  one  or  two  teaching  fields  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  industrial  arts.  This  concen¬ 
tration  will  take  one-eighth  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  degree  recjuire- 
ments.  Again,  inexperienced  teachers 
usually  must  begin  their  teaching  ca¬ 
reer  in  smaller  schools,  and  here  the 
expectation  is  that  they  shall  carry  a 
fair  share  of  the  entire  school  subject- 
matter  offering  rather  than  to  special¬ 
ize  in  industrial  arts  only.  The  one 
exception  is  the  industrial  arts-athletic 
coach  combination.  While  this  com¬ 
bination  may  offer  a  more  attractive 
salary  for  the  first  position,  as  well  as 
greater  frequency  of  occurrence  as 
compared  with  other  subjects,  it  does 
have  certain  very  definite  drawbacks. 
In  the  first  place,  as  coach,  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  develop  a  championship 
team,  or  at  least  win  more  than  half 
of  the  games.  Failing  in  this  respect 
may  cost  him  the  job  regardless  of  his 
success  as  a  teacher.  Secondly,  coach¬ 
ing  takes  his  time  after  school  hours, 
evenings  and  Saturdays,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  taking  proper  care  of  his  equip¬ 
ment.  It  is  noticeable  that  within  the 
first  six  years  of  experience,  many  give 
up  coaching  to  devote  their  entire  time 
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to  teaching,  or  give  up  teaching  to 
coach. 

In  conclusion,  the  industrial  arts 
teacher  must  have  sufficient  shop  ex¬ 
perience  to  develop  a  respectable  de¬ 
gree  of  skill.  This  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  he  must  be  able  to  keep  his 
(H|uipment  in  good  working  condition, 
as  well  as  to  demonstrate  such  proce¬ 
dures  as  will  help  his  pupils  realize 
the  objectives  previously  listed.  As 
the  demand  for  more  areas  of  activity 
increases,  the  teacher  must  have  an 
increased  amount  of  industrial  arts 
training.  This  factor  is  being  recog¬ 
nized,  for  example,  in  the  new  Illi¬ 
nois  regulations  which  call  for  at  least 
sixteen  semester  hours  of  industrial 
arts  training  devoting  not  less  than 
eight  semester  hours  of  training  to 
each  subject  or  area  such  as  wood,  met¬ 
al,  electricity,  etc.  In  the  better  type 
of  high  school,  greater  amounts  of 
training  are  being  required.  Thus 
we  are  saying  that  a  teacher  with  a 
minor  in  industrial  arts  should  spend 
at  least  one-eighth  of  his  college  course 
in  industrial  arts  classes.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  not  attempt 
more  than  a  limited  area  such  as  one 
siibject,  e.g.,  wood,  metal,  or  a  general 
shop  for  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
boys.  As  soon  as  W'e  enter  the  high 
school  level,  there  should  be  training 
equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  the  college 
course,  or  the  “double-minor”  require¬ 
ment  of  the  Illinois  certificate.  For 
the  upper  classes  in  which  more  ex- 
j)ensive  equipment  is  used  and  in 
which  better  craftsmanship  is  expect¬ 
ed,  the  teacher  should  either  concen¬ 


trate  his  training  in  the  specific  area 
taught,  or  should  have  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  his  college  course  devoted 
to  industrial  arts.  Some  of  the  finest 
teaching  the  writer  has  observed  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  men  whose  industrial 
arts  background  ranges  from  forty- 
five  to  sixty  semester  hours  of  train¬ 
ing.  Frequently,  these  master  teach¬ 
ers  also  show  considerable  summer 
vacation  experience  in  industry. 

The  professional  training  require¬ 
ments  are  similarly  being  raised.  In 
several  instances,  more  courses  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  being  required  by  the  insti¬ 
tutions  than  the  usual  state  or  regional 
accrediting  agencies  demand.  There 
a[)pears  also  to  be  a  tendency  to 
change  somewhat  from  the  older  for¬ 
mal  subjects  in  education  to  those 
making  specific  application  to  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teaching.  This  involves  em¬ 
phasis  uj)on  acquiring  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  objectives  of  industrial  arts, 
an  appreciation  of  its  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  and  mastery  of  those 
phases  of  goml  teaching  methods  dis¬ 
tinctly  approj)riate  to  the  subject  it¬ 
self  and  the  attainment  of  the  objec¬ 
tives  set  up  for  it. 

The  ideal  is,  as  w’e  see  it,  to  train  an 
individual  so  that  he  bt'comes  master 
of  the  field  he  teaches  not  only  as  a 
good  craftsman,  but  one  who  can  in¬ 
spire  his  pupils  to  strive  for  similar 
mastery.  In  addition,  to  develop  the 
best  |)ossible  professional  attitude 
which  will  enable  the  new  teacher  to 
Itccame  equally  effective  in  the  life 
and  activity  of  the  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  in  which  he  is  privileged  to  serve. 
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should  be  the  determining  influences  but  that  they  usually  are. 


INSTRUCTORS  in  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  —  their  principals  and  su¬ 
pervisors,  their  superintendents 
and  boards  —  continually  face  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  what  courses  to  offer  and 
what  teaching  materials  to  use.  They 
are  concerned  wdth  both  curriculum 
and  content.  Aside  from  earned  re¬ 
spect  for  their  sugf^estioiis,  on  the  part 
of  their  professional  superiors,  the 
teachers  have  more  influence  and  right 
in  the  realm  of  content.  Decision  as 
to  the  offering  is  really  an  administra¬ 
tive  function,  with  conditions  varying 
greatly  from  school  to  school  and 
from  state  to  state.  And,  since  our 
foremost  leaders  are  in  seeming  agree¬ 
ment  that  standard,  wide-area  patterns 
are  impracticable  if  not  impossible, 
tbe  selection  of  field.s  and  courses  be¬ 
comes  a  local  problem.  True  progress 
on  the  whole  and  worthy  arrangements 
in  individual  situations  will  be  as¬ 
sured  by  better  understanding  of  de¬ 
partmental  purposes  and  of  changing 
national  practices. 

The  writer  has  earlier  reviewed  ap¬ 
proximately  three  hundred  considera¬ 
tions  w’hich  have  place  in  our  think¬ 
ing  about  the  curriculum  or  offering 
alone.*  These  numerous  concepts 
about  the  curriculum,  without  speci¬ 
fic  reference  to  content,  are  not  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  article  mentioned  but 
are  merely  listed  in  six  groups.  The 
captions  or  separators  there  used  are 


— “Some  Practical  Influences,”  “Some 
Confusing  Modifiers,”  “Some  Matters 
of  Scope,”  “Some  Patterns  of  Plan¬ 
ning,”  “Some  Questions  of  Empha¬ 
sis,”  and  “Some  Types  of  Assistance.” 
In  the  present  discussion  we  limit 
ourselves  to  the  first  of  these  six 
groups  or  sets,  namely,  “Some  Prac¬ 
tical  Infiuences.”  We  desire  a  closer 
look  at  these  rather  homely,  day-to- 
day  factors,  these  determinants  or 
modifiers  that  set  or  change  our  plans 
almost  without  our  knowing.  We 
need  to  lie  more  aware  of  what  impels 
or  impedes  us  as  we  accept  or  reject  a 
specific  industrial  subject.  We  are 
similarly  pushed  and  pulled  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  content  of  fields  and  of 
the  courses  wdthin  them.  But,  con¬ 
tent  must  await  a  later  treatment;  we 
think  here  only  in  terms  of  curriculum 
or  offering. 

This  article  is  grouped  with  others 
ii  a  publication  chiefly  concerning  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  as  differentiated  from 
trade  education  or  training.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  does  not  warrant  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  factors  influencing  curri¬ 
culum  construction  in  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  whole.  There  is  strength¬ 
ening  justification  for  our  viewing 
these  two  phases  of  the  field  as  parts 
of  a  continuous  process  for  an  increas¬ 
ing  percentage  of  pupils  and  patrons. 
In  these  days  we  think  of  objectives, 
subjects,  content,  method,  equipment, 
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teacher  preparation,  and  the  like  in 
terms  of  emphasis  rather  than  of  dis¬ 
tinctness.  We  list  here,  therefore,  with 
brief  explanation,  some  two  dozen 
items  that  may  well  be  kept  in  mind 
as  we  make  our  decisions  as  to  what 
courses  to  use  in  the  matching  of 
either  general  or  vocational  aims. 
Some  of  these  influences  are  stronger 
or  more  worthy  than  others  for  only 
one  of  the  phases  of  our  work.  Like¬ 
wise,  some  of  them  may  be  considered 
more  defeating  or  acceptable  in  cur¬ 
riculum  work  as  a  whole. 

«  «  * 

1.  The  Traditional  List  of  Courses 
01  Fields.  We  tend  to  continue  our 
jiresent  doings,  in  this  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters.  The  prevalence  of  woodworking 
and  drawing  urges  us  to  retain  them 
and  to  begin  with  them.  Additional 
subjects  are  often  introduced,  as  spe¬ 
cific  supplements,  in  the  order  of  their 
frequency  of  adoption  within  the  na¬ 
tional  growth  or  in  the  state  program 
with  which  w’c  are  most  familiar. 

2.  Well-advertised  Schools  or  Sys¬ 
tems.  Certain  cities  and  schools  be¬ 
come  w’cll  know'll  by  reason  of  leaders 
<if  great  ability  and  energy’,  by  virtue 
of  the  policy  and  means  of  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  their  programs,  etc.  Such 
cities  and  schools  are,  in  the  main,  a 
helpful  influence  because  they  ‘‘put 
leaven  in  the  lump”  and  “stir  us  to 
action.”  When  leaders  elsewhere  de¬ 
sire  to  inspect,  with  purpose  to  ex¬ 
pand  or  to  improve  their  own  offer¬ 
ings,  they  are  naturally  attracte<l  to 
these  outstanding  places  and  persons. 
Observation  trips  are  made  in  many 
cases  to  cities  and  institutions  quite 
unlike  the  homo  environments  w’hich 
must  lie  considered  and  matched  in 
planning. 

3.  The  Grades  Assumed  to  Parti¬ 


cipate.  Obviously,  a  system  which  be¬ 
gins  industrial  arts  in  grade  five,  with 
special  workplaces  and  instructors, 
must  make  provision  different  from 
that  made  where  the  specialized  in¬ 
struction  is  withheld  until  grade  sev¬ 
en.  In  the  same  way,  an  industrial 
}*rogram  ceasing  with  the  tenth  year 
must  be  different  from  one  continuing 
to  the  close  of  the  high  school  or  of 
the  junior  college.  Some  systems  ig¬ 
nore  unem[)loyed  youth,  workers  un¬ 
der  tw’enty-one,  and  the  job  learners, 
changers,  and  continuers  at  a  variety 
ot  adult  ages.  Some  fail  and  others 
do  not  fail  to  consider  the  develop¬ 
mental,  emplo^'ment,  and  leisure  needs 
of  girls  and  women.  Groups  direct 
us  to  courses. 

4.  The  Size  of  Town  or  School.  A 
host  of  towns  are  of  very  small  and 
trying  size.  Beyond  this,  in  increas¬ 
ing  population,  communities  face  ever 
lessening  difficulties  in  the  matters  of 
pupils  and  teachers.  Schools  present 
administrative  restrictions  in  adverse 
keeping  with  their  enrollments.  Ne¬ 
cessary  duplication  of  classes,  sec¬ 
tions,  and  instructors  provides  lati¬ 
tude  and  makes  variety  of  offering 
convenient.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  “general  shop” 
01  “laboratory  of  industries”  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  residents  of  smaller 
communities.  It  has  enriched  the 
curriculum. 

5.  The  Nature  of  Town  or  Dis¬ 
trict.  The  little-industry,  diversified- 
industry,  or  one-industry  nature  of  a 
school  district  should  not  materially 
influence  the  offering  at  one  level  but 
should  influence  it  greatly  at  others. 
The  work  for  grades  five  through  nine 
need  not  give  strong  indication  of  a 
granite,  or  textile,  or  steel,  or  pottery 
towTi.  Beyond  this  age  or  grade  level, 
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and  on  into  the  part-time  and  evening 
program,  the  pattern  of  industrial 
work  should  reflect  and  should  be 
closely  geared  to  the  community  type 
and  progress. 

6.  Money  and  Sfxice  Available. 
As  in  paragraph  four  above,  we  must 
note  here  that  money  and  space  are 
cogent  influences  when  offerings  are 
in  question.  As  school  size  requires 
more  shops  and  drawing  rooms,  and 
as  more  money  i.s  spent  annually  for 
departmental  needs,  it  becomes  easier 
to  provide  a  broader  array  of  courses. 

7.  Differing  Coats  of  Stihjecfa.  If 
an  administrator  were  to  have  the 
privilege  to  plan  a  multiple-shop  de¬ 
partment,  and  there  were  no  present 
equipments,  supplies,  etc.  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  matter  of  differing  costs 
would  not  be  so  strong  a  determiner. 
Usually,  however,  certain  subjects  are 
present  and  decision  must  be  made  as 
to  what  other  subjects  can  be  added  to 
them.  Perhaps  extra  space  at  such  a 
time  is  more  of  harm  than  help.  But, 
whether  to  install  necessities  repre¬ 
sentative  of  additional  fields,  by  mixed 
inclusion  with  those  at  hand,  or  whe¬ 
ther  to  meet  the  minimum  needs  in 
initially  more  expensive  subjects  is 
the  question  commonly  met.  The 
more  worthy  subject  often  fails  of 
selection  under  such  circumstances. 
We  would  have  more  printing,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  if  it  w’ere  not  comparatively 
simple  and  cheap  to  put  electricity  in 
a  wood  shop  or  art  metal  in  a  place 
j'repared  for  bench  metal  or  sheet- 
metal. 

8.  Financial  Abilities  of  Students. 
There  are  varying  abilities  among  pu¬ 
pils  within  a  school  with  regard  to 
meeting  the  costs  incident  to  indus¬ 
trial  instruction.  Likewise  whole 
school  populations  differ  in  economic 


status,  though  but  short  distances 
apart  and  even  within  the  same  sys¬ 
tem.  Some  boards  of  education  exact 
no  special  course  or  material  fees 
while  others  find  it  necessary  to  im- 
|H>se  such  extra  payments.  Perhaps 
these  differences  most  commonly  de¬ 
termine  selection  of  projects  within  a 
course.  It  is  important  to  realize, 
how’ever,  that  subjects  themselves  are 
unlike  in  costs  beyond  those  of  initial 
outlay  and  upkeep. 

9.  Diploma  Requirements.  Some 
high  schools  of  their  own  desire  or  by. 
state  regulation  have  graduation  codes 
which  limit  credit  in  “special”  fields. 
Industrial  education  suffers  pupil  loss 
by  reason  of  this  fact  and  a  lower- 
than-natural  departmental  enrollment 
is  reflected  in  an  offering  below  pos¬ 
sibility. 

10.  College  Entrance  Limitations. 
The  influence  of  higher  institutions 
upon,  and,  in  many  cases,  their  vir¬ 
tual  control  of  the  high  school  curri¬ 
culum,  has  long  been  a  defeating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  While  this  condition  and 
that  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  are  showing  gradual  improve¬ 
ment  we  are  still  unduly  restricted  in 
the  number  of  pupils  served  and, 
therefore,  in  the  variety  of  industrial 
fields  represented. 

11.  Agencies  Cooperating  With  the 
Schools.  In  some  communities  the 
schools  are  pra(;tically  self-contained 
while  in  others  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  exist  w’hich  encourage  broad  of¬ 
ferings  and  actually  reduce  formal 
costs  of  operation.  Where  social,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  industrial  groups  are 
drawn  into  the  service  of  the  schools 
the  support  of  the  “practical”  courses 
is  assured. 

12.  Successes  and  Failures  in  Place¬ 
ment.  Above  the  level  of  the  strictly 
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general,  industrial  arts,  aims  and 
practices  wo  think  in  terms  of  initial 
readiness  for  earning.  We  are  drawn 
toward  those  subjects  which  have  pre¬ 
sented  most  opportunities  for  place¬ 
ment  and  away  from  others  that  have 
built  the  opposite  record  as  to  use¬ 
fulness. 

13.  Outdance  Services  of  the  School. 
It  seems  to  have  been  established  that 
a  good  guidance  program  results  in 
the  retention  of  pupils  as  well  as  in 
the  better  orientation  of  each  pupil  to 
his  life  and  work  possibilities.  By 
increasing  the  enrollment  as  a  whole 
and  by  lengthening  the  average  stay 
of  each  individual,  guidance  increases 
the  number  and  the  kinds  of  indus¬ 
trial  courses.  This  is  true  even  un¬ 
der  general  and  exploratory  aims,  and 
at  the  level  of  vocational  preparation 
there  can  be  no  question  that  good 
guidance  begets  l»etter  industrial  of¬ 
ferings. 

14.  Publishers  of  Texts  and  Ref¬ 
erences.  It  is  not  only  the  occasional, 
welcome  visits  of  the  agent — not  only 
the  catalogues,  the  descriptive  circu¬ 
lars,  the  reviews,  and  the  convention 
displays — that  suggest  aid  to  our  field 
through  l)ooks.  We  are  helped  by  the 
very  fact  that  Iwroks  are  conceived  and 
manufactured.  Courses  have  often 
preceded  the  texts  and  nTerences  use¬ 
ful  in  their  conduct,  but  just  now  we 
are  having  an  opposite  experience.  Wc 
are  deciding  to  offer  certain  subjects 
l)ecause  good  printed  materials  in 
these  subjects  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able.  Publishers  are  not  only  en¬ 
couraging  the  broadening  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  education  curriculum ;  they 
are  initiating  the  process  in  thousands 
of  schools. 

15.  Equipment  and  Supply  Firms. 
Here,  again,  an  out-of-school  influ¬ 


ence  has  had  marked  effect  in  the 
stimulation  as  well  as  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  work.  Many  of  the  paid 
advertisements  w’hich  these  firms  pre¬ 
pare  are  professional  more  than  com¬ 
mercial  in  tone.  Chief  aid  has  come, 
however,  through  the  greater  availa¬ 
bility  of  improved  types  of  the  things 
we  need.  Still  other  subjects  will  find 
place  in  the  schools  when  they  can  be 
as  easily  inaugurated  and  continued. 

16.  Trade  Union  Attitudes.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor  may  be  credited,  gener¬ 
ally,  with  true  support  of  trade  edu¬ 
cation  and  particularly  when  federal 
or  state  legislation  has  been  in  pro¬ 
cess.  Labor’s  influence  on  the  voca¬ 
tional  curriculum  may  be  eharacte^ 
ized  as  one  of  cooperation  to  expand 
the  program  and  to  check  against  ex¬ 
ceeding  quotas  in  certain  limited 
fields.  As  to  industrial  arts  work  we 
do  not  fully  realize  the  help  we  have 
had  from  the  men  and  women  of  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits.  They  have  con- 
.‘■istently  encouraged  the  strengthening 
of  schools  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
special  curriculum  areas  within  them. 

17.  Attitudes  of  Employers.  The 
leaders  in  industry  seem  to  have  no 
common  j)olicy  with  regard  to  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  ^fany  of  them  have  thought 
it  a  “frill”  to  be  tolerated  in  prosper¬ 
ous  times  and  to  be  discarded  at  other 
times  in  favor  of  lower  taxes.  They 
have  never  exhibited  real,  challenging 
a])preeiation  of  its  broad-base  value  in 
the  meeting  of  their  needs.  As  to 
trade  preparation  and  upgrading  there 
has  been,  generally,  a  good  cooperative 
attitude  on  the  part  of  those  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  skilled  mechanics.  The 
point  to  be  made  here  is  that  we  can 
increase  our  offering  in  rather  direct 
ratio  to  our  success  in  interesting  and 
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cooperating  with  the  employer  and 
his  workmen  alike. 

18.  Whims  of  Influential  Citizens. 
Some  few  people  in  each  school  dis¬ 
trict  exert  real  influence  upon  the 
costs  and  the  values  of  schools.  While 
not  students  of  education  they  hold 
strong  personal  views  concerning 
what  should  be  offered.  A  man  may 
desire  that  the  tow’n  schools  be  like 
those  he  knew  as  a  boy.  Another,  a 
lumber  or  hardware  merchant,  may 
appreciate  the  presence  of  woodw’ork. 
The  local  job  printer  may  not  under¬ 
stand  that  a  new  school  print  shop 
would  soon  increase  his  business,  etc. 
It  is  our  privilege  and  responsibility 
to  build  justifying  briefs  for  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  our  choice. 

19.  Standards  for  Aid,  State  and 
Federal.  State  aid  to  industrial  arts 
is  not  widespread  but  federal  aid,  and 
often  state  aid,  to  vocational  indus¬ 
trial  programs  is  universal  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  Where  there  is  aid  there  must 
be  standards  and  these  standards  are 
usually  expressed  in  minimum  terms. 
Administrators  tend  to  confuse  en¬ 
couragement  and  support.  This  all 
results  in  modifying  our  curriculum 
attempts.  As  the  years  pass  we  eome 
to  realize  that  a  well-based  program 
can  be  broadened  and  intensified  by 
making  use  of  the  allotted  monies  with 
their  usually  fair  requirements.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  however,  that  many 
excellent  programs  are  supjwrted  with¬ 
out  reference  to  the  availability  of 
icderal  funds. 

20.  Be  suits  of  Vocational  Surveys. 
In  years  gone  by,  many  of  the  larger 
cities  invited  special  survey  groups, 
chiefly  men  from  distant  places,  to 
make  detailed  studies  and  reports  on 
their  occupational  needs  and  training 
provisions.  Today  most  school  dis¬ 


tricts,  large  and  small,  make  continu¬ 
ous  studies  which  provide  the  basis 
for  their  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams.  These  constant  checks,  by 
those  locally  interested  and  respon¬ 
sible,  tend  to  broaden  the  offering  by 
justifying  fields  and  courses  not  nec¬ 
essarily  useful  elsewhere. 

21.  State  Supervisors  and  Syllabi. 
Great  differences  exist  among  the 
states  as  to  stimulation  and  suggestion 
concerning  industrial  arts  work  in  the 
scattered  school  systems.  Some  state 
ofiiees  are  without  trained  leaders  in 
this  important  field,  provide  no  sys¬ 
tematic  helpful  visitation,  issue  no 
publications  pointing  to  improvements 
in  general  or  for  schools  of  varying 
types.  Other  states  are  active  in  these 
wavs  and  all  states,  with  federal  en¬ 
couragement,  are  influencing  voca¬ 
tional  offerings  and  practices. 

22.  Abilities  of  Instructors  then 
Employed.  When  an  administrator 
has  made  decision  to  extend  his  indus¬ 
trial  program  he  first  examines  in  de¬ 
tail  the  preparations  of  the  instructors 
w'ho  then  comprise  his  staff.  Without 
much  thought  of  more  valid  criteria 
of  selection  he  then  considers  courses 
which  can  be  offered  without  change 
or  increase  of  teaching  personnel. 
.Many  schools  of  long  and  successful 
record  in  industrial  work  are  now  ig¬ 
noring  newer  courses  because  their 
men  are  not  prepared  to  teach  them. 

23.  Itrtelligence  and  Aptitudes  of 
Students.  These  important  charac¬ 
teristics  are  of  broad  range  among 
students,  among  industrial  depart¬ 
ments  under  compulsory  or  elective 
plans,  and  among  whole  schools  or 
systems  as  such.  They  should  mwlify 
somewhat  the  choice  of  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  programs  but  should  have 
much  greater  influence  upon  content. 
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activities,  and  management  schemes 
within  courses  that  are  selected  by 
consideration  of  other  factors. 

24.  Competition  of  Non-public 
Schools.  Here,  again,  we  have  a 
strong  influence  in  some  districts  and 
one  without  significance  in  others. 
Perhaps  denominational  schools  serve 
elementary  and  high  school  pupils  in 
large  percentages;  perhaps,  an  en¬ 
dowed  vocational  school  is  present ; 
perhaps,  private  or  profit  schools  or 
corporation  schools  have  made  impor¬ 
tant  growth.  These  conditions,  where 
present,  lower  the  public  school  en¬ 
rollment  and,  consequently  limit  the 
industrial  education  offering.  Coop¬ 
erative  plans  of  several  kinds  are  now 
making  encouraging  advance  in  this 
connection  in  many  towns  and  cities. 

2,5.  Service  of  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tees.  This  modifier  applies  strictly  or 
chiefly  to  vocational  programs.  h)x]X'- 
rience  has  shown  that  representative 
committees  of  educators,  employees, 
and  employers  guarantee  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  improved  conduct  of  train¬ 
ing  plans.  T^ndoubtedly,  they  influ¬ 
ence  industrial  arts  work  in  inciden¬ 
tal  ways. 

26.  State  Wide  Examinations.  This 


device  for  the  assumed  betterment  of 
scattered  schools  and  departments  has 
met  much  adverse  criticism.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  practice  hold  that  these 
examinations  cripple  local  initiative 
as  to  offering  and  put  premium  upon 
drill  in  the  more  standard  phast's  of 
subjects.  Administrators  and  teach¬ 
ers,  free  to  select  courses,  content, 
methods,  and  devices,  without  consid¬ 
eration  of  such  tests,  are  more  likely 
to  provide  more  subjects  and  to  match 
jiupil  neetls  more  closely. 

*  *  * 

Without  doubt  experienced  admin¬ 
istrators  and  supervisors  could  extend 
this  list  of  modifiers.  Teachers,  gen¬ 
erally’,  could  supply  specific  cases  in 
illustration  and  cx)uld  add  points  that 
have  failed  of  mention  here.  The  list 
is  deemed  sufficient  to  make  us  con¬ 
scious  that  many  facts  and  foibles 
play  their  parts  in  the  important  work 
of  program  building.  These  factors, 
while  less  worthy  than  some  which 
might  be  named,  are  pr(‘scnt  and  ef¬ 
fective.  We  need  to  have  them  in 
mind.  We  must  learn  how  to  use  them 
and  how’  to  circumvent  them  as  our 
several  situations  may  require. 
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Profe$»or  Eriaon  aets  out  clearly  the  factora  involved  determining  equitable  teach- 
ing  loada  for  induatrial-arta  teachera.  He  haa  made  careful  atudiea  of  tkia  problem 
and  ia  apecially  well  qualified  to  deal  with  thia  aubject. 


Much  has  been  said  about  the 
relative  instructional  load  that 
should  be  assigned  to  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teachers  in  comparison  to 
teachers  of  the  so-called  “regular” 
subjects.  Administrators  and  teachers 
of  subjects  other  than  industrial  arts 
have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  in  this 
field  of  work,  class  organizations  and 
methods  are  such  that  teachers  are 
favored.  When  this  feeling  is  ex¬ 
pressed  or  allowed  to  influence  teach¬ 
ing  assignments  it  is  usually  based 
upon  the  thought  that  industrial  arts 
teachers  need  not  make  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  classroom  teaching,  do  not 
have  written  papers  to  evaluate  and 
correct,  do  not  give  written  examina¬ 
tions,  can  let  students  work  with  a 
minimum  of  attention,  and  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  similar  lines  of  reasoning. 

Industrial  arts  teachers  on  the  other 
hand  are  prone  to  feel  that  their  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  school  is  misunderstood, 
that  good  teaching  in  this  field  re¬ 
quires  all  that  other  subjects  demand, 
plus  a  great  many  extra  details  and 
responsibilities.  Usually  they  confine 
their  reactions  to  talk  among  them¬ 
selves  and  do  very  little  to  clarify 
their  position  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  their  instructional  pro¬ 
cedure,  many  of  whom  ivould  become 
more  sympathetic  if  they  were  better 
informed. 


In  discussing  teaching  loads  for  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teachera  a  number  of 
factors  need  be  considered.  Among 
these  are  the  following: 

1.  Number  of  actual  teaching  hours 
per  day. 

2.  Length  of  periods  for  this  type  of 
teaching. 

3.  Degree  of  homogeneity  of  students. 

4.  Size  of  classes. 

5.  Physical  facilities  for  teaching. 

6.  Types  of  activity  carried  on. 

7.  Teaching  methods  and  philosophy 
involved. 

8.  Extra-curricular  demands  upon 
teachers. 

Each  one  of  these  will  be  discussed 
briefly  in  following  paragraphs. 

Number  of  Classes  Taught.  In 
many  school  systems  it  appears  to  be 
the  custom  to  assign  the  industrial 
arts  teachers  to  a  program  of  continu¬ 
ous  teaching  for  the  full  school  day, 
while  teachers  of  other  subjects  are 
given  some  free  time.  The  reactions 
of  the  former  group  to  this  condition 
is  normal  and  to  a  great  degree  logical. 
I’heir  arguments  would  be  that  if  the 
teacher  of  mathematics,  English,  his¬ 
tory,  etc.,  can  claim  a  free  period,  so 
can  they.  Modem  industrial  arts 
teaching  requires  a  large  variety  of 
activity  in  order  to  satisfy  boy  inter¬ 
est.  While  the  regular  classroom 
teacher  has  one  topic  to  prepare  for 
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discussion,  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
must  have  ready  a  dozen  plans  and 
ideas  for  the  day.  In  addition  there 
must  be  materials  in  readiness,  and 
tools  kept  in  constant  condition  for 
work. 

There  might  have  been  a  time  when 
many  so^alled  shop  teachers,  because 
of  lack  of  training  and  vision,  simply 
told  the  boys  to  “go  to  work  where 
you  left  off  yesterday.”  Today  in¬ 
dustrial  ar>s  involves  a  study  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  phenomena  concerning  in¬ 
dustry  as  well  as  tool  processes.  It 
includes  study  about  occupations  and 
occupational  opportunities,  safety  prac¬ 
tices,  intelligent  consumption  of  goods 
and  services,  and  definite  training  in 
cooperative  living  in  social  and  work 
situations.  To  make  these  experi¬ 
ences  a  part  of  the  industrial  arts  pro¬ 
gram  requires  time  in  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  instructor.  He  needs 
it  just  as  definitely  as  teachers  of  any 
other  subject  in  the  school. 

IjtnglK  of  Clnss  Periods.  The 
length  of  class  periods  obviously  has 
relationship  to  the  teaching  load  as 
counted  in  number  of  hours  taught. 
During  recent  years  a  definite  prac¬ 
tice  has  been  to  make  the  industrial 
arts  periods  of  the  same  length  as  for 
other  subjects  in  the  school.  While 
this  change  was  objected  to  by  many 
industrial  arts  teachers,  experience 
has  proved  that  it  did  not  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program.  But 
shorter  periods  and  consequently  more 
of  them  call  for  more  planning  for 
laboratory  work,  more  frequent  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  presentations  of  in¬ 
formation  material,  and  more  constant 
checking  on  tools  and  equipment,  to 
say  nothing  of  providing  storage 
space  and  identification  prccedures 
for  the  work  of  the  added  groups. 


While  under  the  double  j)eriod  sched¬ 
ule  there  was  no  doubt,  ju8tificati<Hi 
for  the  feeling  that  in  industrial  arts 
the  teacher  could  well  have  a  longer 
program  as  measured  by  total  time, 
there  is  w’ith  a  single  period  adaption, 
every  reason  to  argue  that,  consider¬ 
ing  all  details  involved  in  this  type 
of  instruction  the  teacher  is  often  at 
a  disadvantage,  period  for  period, 
with  most  of  his  fellow  workers  in  the 
school.  Industrial  arts  in  modem  ed¬ 
ucation  is  receiving  equal  status  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  It 
cannot  do  justice  to  that  status,  how¬ 
ever,  unless  the  teacher  is  given  equal 
consideration  to  other  teachers  in  re¬ 
gard  to  teaching  assignments. 

Ilomogeneity  of  Pupils.  The  load 
that  the  teacher  can  handle,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  efficient  in  his  work, 
depends  upon  many  other  factors, 
however,  aside  from  the  number  of 
classes  or  teaching  hours  assigned.  In 
industrial  arts  the  drain  upon  the 
teacher’s  energies  is  often  increased 
by  unnecessary  mixing  of  pupils  of 
various  ages  and  grades.  The  possi¬ 
bilities  of  placing  first  and  second 
year  mathematics  students,  or  first 
and  second  year  history  students  in 
the  same  class  would  not  enter  the 
minds  of  administrators  and  program 
advisors.  But  in  many  cases  after 
care  has  been  exercised  to  keep  every¬ 
thing  regular  for  other  teachers,  the 
left-overs,  scrambled  in  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  ages,  classification,  dei)ortment 
rword,  interest  and  ability,  are  sent 
to  “take  shop.” 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  claim 
that  in  all  industrial  classes  there 
must  be  a  single  group  with  reference 
to  age  and  grade.  But  the  point  needs 
emphasizing  that  as  the  variety  in¬ 
creases,  the  pressure  upon  the  teach- 
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ers  increases,  necessitating  more  time 
for  planning  and  maintenance  of  rou¬ 
tine.  And  it  might  also  be  added  that 
there  can  be  no  advantage  in  multi¬ 
plying,  by  careless  scheduling,  the  in¬ 
dividual  differences  in  a  group  to  the 
point  where  it  will  become  a  total  im¬ 
possibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
to  serve  them  with  any  degree  of  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

Size  of  Classes  for  Industrial  Arts. 
The  size  of  classes  that  industrial  arts 
teachers  should  handle  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion.  The 
teacher  might  well  point  out  that  in 
this  ty|)e  of  work  individual  contact 
with  pupils  is  a  prime  requirement. 
Without  reasonable  opportunities  for 
personal  attention  to  the  problems  of 
each  member  of  the  class  the  most  im¬ 
portant  outcomes  sought  would  be  lost. 
And  such  a  viewpoint  is  well  taken 
for  obvious  reasons  that  need  not  be 
discussed  here. 

The  administrator,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  faced  with  problems  that  are 
not  well  understood  by  the  teacher,  the 
greater  per  capita  cost  in  industrial 
arts  being  an  important  one.  During 
the  past  decade  a  general  tendency  has 
been  to  increase  numbers  in  industrial 
arts  classes.  In  many  cases  this  has 
been  done  from  sheer  necessity,  but 
sometimes  arbitrarily  without  a  study 
of  probable  results ;  and  worse  than 
all,  without  material  provisions  for 
taking  care  of  the  increased  numbers. 
Adoption  of  new  teaching  techniques 
by  versatile  teachers  has  helped  to 
keep  the  larger  number  of  objectives 
still  attainable  with  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  classes.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  obviously  a  point  beyond 
which  opportunities  for  any  semblence 
of  planned  activity  cannot  be  offered. 
Just  where  that  point  is  will  again  de¬ 


pend  upon  a  combination  of  factors. 

Physical  Facilities  for  Teaching 
Industrial  Arts.  One  of  the  chief 
factors  that  would  determine  the  max¬ 
imum  number  for  industrial  arts 
classes  is  the  size  and  condition  of  the 
shop  or  laboratory  in  which  the  teach¬ 
ing  is  done.  In  general  when  class 
enrollments  are  increased,  reduction 
in  learning  opportunities  do  not  come 
from  the  increase  in  numbers  as  much 
as  from  the  fact  that  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  a  corresponding  re¬ 
modeling  of  the  shop  or  laboratory  for 
the  increased  load.  To  place  thirty- 
five  pupils  in  a  room  that  was  built 
and  equipped  for  twenty-four  will 
mean  not  only  lack  of  facilities  for 
the  added  number  but  also  the  disor¬ 
ganization  of  the  program  for  all.  In 
buildings  constructed  within  recent 
years  where  plans  have  been  made  for 
larger  numbers  to  be  accommodated 
in  industrial  arts  and  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  frank  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  problem  of  rooms,  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies,  classes  that  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  frightened  most 
teachers  are  being  cared  for  under  an 
orderly  proce<lure  and  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  Something  more  is  needed, 
however,  than  simply  to  decide  that 
it  isn’t  right  that  Mr.  Jones  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  should  have  fewer  pupils 
in  his  classes  than  Miss  Smith  in 
English. 

Types  of  Activity  Carried  On.  It 
has  been  implied  in  this  discussion 
when  making  comparisons  between  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  and  other  subjects  that 
the  type  of  subject  taught  will  deter¬ 
mine  to  a  great  degree  the  number  of 
pupils  for  the  class.  This  is  also  true 
within  the  industrial  arts  offerings 
themselves.  A  class  in  mechanical 
drawing  for  instance,  where  problem 
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or  work  books  can  be  used  to  advan¬ 
tage  and  where  students  are  confined 
to  a  limited  working  space,  might  con¬ 
sist  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  students 
although  the  latter  number  is  prob¬ 
ably  too  high.  In  a  course  in  radio 
twenty  might  draw  more  upon  the 
teacher’s  energy  and  time.  Similar 
differences  would  exist  between  other 
subjects  depending  upon  working  con¬ 
ditions,  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
the  types  and  temperaments  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  These  points  are  made  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  thought  that  one  cannot 
justly  stipulate  a  uniform  number  for 
all  classes  in  industrial  arts. 

Teaching  Methods  and  Philosophy. 
Within  relatively  recent  years  a 
rather  definite  philosophy  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  in  general  education  has 
been  developed  and  crystallized.  This 
area  of  learning  is  no  longer  thought 
of  as  “busy  work”  or  as  simply  ac¬ 
quiring  a  few'  skills  while  producing 
some  articles  of  sheer  utility.  Space 
does  not  permit  elaboration  at  this 
|)oint,  nor  should  such  elaboration  be 
necessary  to  any  person  acquainted 
with  modern  aims  in  education.  Suf¬ 
fice  it  to  suggest  that  if  the  modern 
industrial  arts  teacher  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  interpret  the  best  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  generally  agreed  upon  for 
this  school  activity  and  to  attain  the 
proposed  social  and  economic  goals 
w’hich  are  so  promising  here  he  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  being  parallel 
to  the  school  mechanic  or  a  “glorified 
janitor”  w’hen  dealing  with  his  work 
assignments. 

Extra-Curric^dar  Demands  Ufwn 
Industrial  Arts  Teachers.  The  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teacher  can  and  should  be 
expected  to  take  his  place  beside  other 
members  of  the  instructional  staff  in 
connection  with  extra-curricular  re¬ 


sponsibilities.  These  normally  would 
consist  of  club  activities,  play  produc¬ 
tions,  home  visitation,  etc. 

But  what  he  should  not  be  expected 
to  do  is  to  be  a  “handy-man”  to  the 
principal  and  his  fellow  teachers. 
Many  administrators  have  a  tradition¬ 
al  feeling,  probably  retained  from  the 
time  W’hen  practical  mechanics  and 
janitors  were  called  upon  to  do  shop 
teaching,  that  the  teacher  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  should  be  available  to  repair 
furniture,  electrical  appliances,  repair 
cars,  be  superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  and  do  similar  needed 
w'ork.  These  assignments  in  many 
places  make  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  teach  his  classes  and  keep 
his  self  respect.  This  discussion  is 
not  intended  to  condemn  entirely  the 
practice  of  expecting  the  classes  to 
w’ork  on  school  projects  where  the 
projects  are  planned  into  the  course 
in  an  orderly  way.  The  difficulty, 
however,  even  with  such  “projects”  is 
that  often  too  little  time  is  allowed 
for  their  completion  and  the  teacher 
is  saddled  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  nights  and  week-ends  in  the 
final  rush. 

There  is  another  drain  on  the  time 
of  the  w’ide-awake  industrial  arts 
teacher;  one  that  is  seldom  appreci¬ 
ated  by  others.  The  very  nature  of 
his  w’ork  makes  it  imperative  that  he 
spend  considerable  time  in  visiting 
practical  work  in  industry  and  in 
studying  commercial  articles  and  pro¬ 
ducts.  Still  another  is  the  needed  at¬ 
tention  to  supplies  and  equipment  in¬ 
ventories,  not  to  mention  the  upkeep 
of  the  equipment  in  use. 

All  these  things  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  carefully  by  administrators  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  work-load 
of  industrial  arts  teachers  and  if  they 
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are  »o  considered  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  the  teacher  of  this  subject 
who  is  keeping  up  a  live  program  is 
spending  an  amount  of  time  on  his 
work  well  above  the  average  of  the 
teaching  statf. 

In  Conclusion.  In  an  attempt  to 
summarize  briefly  the  points  discussed 
and  to  stress  more  specifically  a  num- 
lier  of  them  the  following  is  presented. 

1.  Where  single  periods  are  used 
and  where  the  teaching  is  done  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  modern  conception  of 
spread  and  values  in  industrial  arts 
the  teacher’s  load  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  on  the  basis  of  an  equal  number 
of  perit)ds  with  other  teachers  in  the 
school. 

2.  In  case  of  double  periods  or 
l(»nger  it  is  legitimate  to  consider  a 
larger  number  of  hours  for  industrial 
arts,  provided  that  the  teacher  is  not 
unduly  overloaded  with  extra  duties 
some  of  which  need  to  be  allowed  for 
during  the  regular  day. 

3.  It  is  an  injustice  to  pupils  to 
be  mixed  together  in  such  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  mass  that  opportunities  for 
learning  are  greatly  reduced.  In 
most  cases  such  mixing  is  the  result 
of  poor  administration  rather  than  of 
necessity. 

4.  Classes  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  so  large  in  industrial  activity  as 
in  sedentary  classrooms.  Reasonable 
classes  in  this  w’ork  should  not  go 
above  thirty  in  membership. 

5.  However,  physical  facilities  for 
teaching  are  more  important  than 
numbers.  A  class  of  twenty  is  too 
large  if  there  is  equipment  and  work¬ 
ing  stations  for  only  fifteen. 


6.  The  type  of  work  carried  on 
and  the  type  or  types  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  have  to  do  with  teaching  loads. 
Maladjusted  students  or  those  need¬ 
ing  an  undue  amount  of  personal  at¬ 
tention  draw  heavily  on  the  teacher’s 
time  and  energy. 

7.  Modem  philosophy  places  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  in  the  general  education 
program  as  a  fundamental  necessity 
because  of  its  many  unique  opportu¬ 
nities  for  promoting  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  pupil  growth  and  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  acceptance  of  this  philos¬ 
ophy  places  the  industrial  arts  teacher 
in  a  unique  position  as  an  educator 
by  the  side  of  other  members  of  the 
teaching  staff. 

8.  Extra-curricular  demands  are 
normally  extremely  heavy  on  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teachers.  They  should  not 
be  foolishly  increased  by  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  menial  jobs  that  a  janitor  or 
mechanic  can  do.  The  modem  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teacher’s  time  is  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  so  used. 

9.  And  by  implication  it  has  been 
suggested  that  administrators  should 
stress  the  need  for  professionalization 
of  industrial  arts  teachers  in  their 
schools  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  larger  mean¬ 
ing  of  industrial  arts.  When  making 
new  appointments  they  should  be  sure 
that  the  applicant  is  aware  of  the 
broad  meaning  and  possibilities  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  education,  and  have  the 
professional  training  that  will  enable 
them  to  put  these  possibilities  into 
practice. 
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Method  in  education  refers  to 
the  ways  that  have  been  tried 
out  and  established  through 
which  we  are  able  to  get  others  to  ex¬ 
ert  themselves  and  learn  things  (1) 
intellectual,  (2)  manual  and  (3)  a 
combination  of  both.  Industrial  arts 
has  special  contributions  to  make  to 
learning  because,  as  it  is  now’  con¬ 
ceived  and  practiced  at  its  best,  it  de¬ 
mands  methods  which  can  contribute 
to  each  of  these  three  learning  situ¬ 
ations. 

In  referring  by  name  to  a  ‘‘method” 
let  us  admit  the  desirability  of  varia¬ 
tion  in  the  practice  of  it  in  different 
teaching  situations  w’hich  the  alert 
teacher  recognizes.  Let  us  think  of 
a  “method”  of  teaching  as  a  general 
})attern  rather  than  a  crystallized 
ttchnique.  Let  us  also  distinguish 
between  a  method  and  a  teaching  aid 
by  recognizing  that  the  former  is  the 
principal  pattern  for  teaching  either 
part  or  all  of  a  lesson  and  that  the 
latter  is  an  incidental  device  intro¬ 
duced  to  assist  in  the  general  learning 
process.  A  picture  or  two  flashed  on 
a  screen  may  be  a  teaching  aid  in  one 
instance.  Under  other  circumstances 
a  visual  way  of  teaching  may  be  the 
chief  “method”  of  a  lesson  with  the 
teacher’s  supplementary  comments  as 
the  “teaching  aid.’ 

Ix't  us  not  confuse  method  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  industrial  arts  with  various 
other  things  that  an  industrial  teacher 
does  W’hich  are  sometimes  spoken  of 


as  “methoils,”  such  as  the  mode  of 
problem  selection,  or  the  technique  of 
doing  manipulative  work  with  hand  or 
machine  tools,  or  of  the  craftsman  or 
quantity-production  procedure  of  mak¬ 
ing  things.  In  this  discussion  we  are 
concerned  with  the  desirable  changes 
made  in  a  learner  through  the  various 
w’ays  employed  by  the  teacher  in 
stimulating  him  to  learn. 

Relationship  of  Method  to  Other 
Aspects  of  the  Complete  Teaching- 
Learning  Situation  in  Industrial  Arts 

The  classroom-type  situation  is  em¬ 
ployed  only  on  occasion  in  industrial 
aits.  Usually  a  real-life  situation  is 
approached  for  many  students.  Many 
aspects  of  life  are  going  on  concur¬ 
rently  in  a  shop.  That  is  what  makes 
industrial  arts  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  outposts  in  modern  school  build¬ 
ings  of  an  earlier  education  learned 
through  real-life  experiences  of  home, 
work,  play,  and  so  forth.  Included 
in  this  admittedly  more  desirable  nat¬ 
ural  and  complex  learning  situation 
than  exists  in  the  classroom  are  acti¬ 
vities  not  generally  considered  a  part 
of  teaching  method  but  which  are  real 
and  necessary  if  the  entire  group  of 
values  inherent  in  industrial  arts  are 
to  be  realized.  These  activities  affect 
method  and  are  in  turn  affected  by 
method. 

Class  management.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  combination  of  the  person¬ 
nel  work  and  foremanship  of  indus- 
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trial  life.  There  are  occasions  when 
the  learning  desired  comes  onl^r 
through  directed  giving  and  following 
of  instruction  (orders).  At  other 
times  individual  initiative  and  under¬ 
taking  is  the  type  of  learning  desired. 
The  two  types  demand  different  modes 
of  class  organization  and  management 
il  full  values  in  learning  are  to  result. 
Individual  development  through  cre¬ 
ativeness  (craftsman  w’ay)  is  difficult 
to  accomplish  when  class  organization 
is  based  on  routinized  instruction, 
work  and  control.  Both  types  have 
an  important  function  for  most  nor¬ 
mal  students.  The  richness  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  lies  in  its  naturalness  plus 
adaptability  to  differently  planned 
educative  outcomes. 

Shop  mamgemenl.  Control  of  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment,  monies  or  credits, 
articles  made,  publicity  and  safety  are 
some  of  the  aspt'cts  of  control  of  in¬ 
animate  things  that  affect  method  and 
are  affected  by  method.  For  e.xample, 
if  an  industrial  arts  teacher  is  circum¬ 
scribed  by  rigid  regulations  concern¬ 
ing  kind  and  amount  of  supplies,  or 
use  of  e<iuipment,  or  lack  of  e<iui|v- 
ment,  or  multiplicity  of  records  of 
physical  things,  these  regulations  most 
<x‘rtainly  tend  to  re<piire  him  to  rou- 
tinize  many  of  his  teaching  resjKmsi- 
bilities.  This  in  turn  affects  the  ve¬ 
hicles  (articles  made)  through  which 
he  accomplishes  learning,  and  in  turn 
again  the  number  and  variety  of 
methods  used,  subject-matter  covered, 
and  goals  reached. 

Briefly  stated,  method  in  industrial 
arts  cannot  be  planned,  controlled  or 
justified  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  method.  Other  factors, 
such  as  the  two  just  discussed,  must 
be  considered  jointly  with"^ method  in 
planning  desirable  educational  out¬ 


comes  in  industrial  arts.  Some  of 
these  non-classroom  aspects  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  always  influence  method  in 
p  measure. 

Aims  of  Industrial  Arts  Achieved 
Through  Method 

In  studying  method  in  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  courses  of  study  and  lesson 
plans  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  all  outcomes  are  affected  by  the 
teacher’s  method,  and  that  one  out¬ 
standing  aim  or  contribution  of  indus¬ 
trial  arts  is  achieved  almost  solely 
through  method.  Instruction  intended 
to  develop  manual  aims  such  as  handy¬ 
man  skills,  try-out  for  guidance,  and 
hobby  work  require  the  use  of  certain 
methods.  Aims  that  are  essentially 
informative  in  character,  such  as  con¬ 
sumer  knowledge,  technical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  guidance,  demand  compe¬ 
tence  in  “classroom”  methods.  Appre- 
ciational  outcomes  frequently  are 
based  on  manual  and  informative  con¬ 
tent  and  their  accompanying  methods. 
The  child-unfolding  or  developmental 
aim  can  be  made  one  of  the  oustand- 
iv'g  ones  in  industrial  arts  because  of 
life-like  learning  situations  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  development  of 
initiative,  of  “planning”  aptitudes,  of 
creatively  directed  mental  and  manual 
w’ork,  and  of  the  exercise  of  judgment 
of  objective  results  of  all  of  these. 

Some  desirable  aims  in  industrial 
arts  can  be  achieved  only  through 
methods  that  are  essentially  indoctri¬ 
nation.  The  child  developmental  aim, 
however,  can  be  achieved  in  industrial 
arts  only  w'hen  the  learner  has  been 
provided  with  the  tools  of  learning  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  (manual  skills  and  intel¬ 
lectual  background),  but  these  alone 
are  insufficient.  A  teacher’s  method 
must  then  be  added  which  provides 
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the  learner  with  learning  experiences 
into  which  he  projects  himself  in  in¬ 
creasing  degrees.  This  is  a  unique 
potentiality  in  industrial  arts  when 
rightly  conceived  and  skillfully  taught 
—  an  exhilarating  experience  for 
learner  and  teacher. 

Planning  in  the  Use  of  Method 
is  Necessary 

Few  developments  of  real  and  last¬ 
ing  worth  occur  without  preliminary 
analysis  and  eareful  planning.  En¬ 
during  structures,  machines,  agricul¬ 
tural  improvements,  music,  art  and 
agencies  for  social  bi'tterment  are  ex¬ 
amples.  This  fundamental  truth  ap¬ 
plies  to  education  also,  ^fethod  being 
frequently  equal  in  importance  w’ith 
subject-matter  in  education,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  most  careful  scrutiny  must 
Iw'  given  to  the  methods  employed  in 
providing  educative  experiences.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  industrial  arts 
where  the  aims  and  methods  are  at 
times  numerous  and  varied  in  charac¬ 
ter  because  of  joint  emphasis  upon 
manual,  informative  and  apprecia- 
tional  content. 

With  the  wealth  of  learning  meth¬ 
ods  available  for  use,  it  is  education¬ 
ally  short-sighted  and  wasteful  to  per¬ 
mit  industrial  arts  to  be  taught  other 
than  by  means  of  carefully  thought 
out  use  of  methods.  Who  would  build 
a  bridge  of  steel,  stone  and  cement 
from  piles  of  these  materials  located 
at  a  site  without  first  developing  the 
liest  possible  plan  ?  To  teacli  an  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  course  or  a  lesson  with¬ 
out  analysis  and  planning  is  just  as 
absurd. 

This  means  then,  briefly,  that  the 
philosophy  of  a  school,  the  aims  of  a 
course,  the  character  of  the  subject- 
matter,  the  grade  level,  the  physical 


conditions  under  which  the  class  op¬ 
erates  and  other  factors  call  upon  t^ 
industrial  arts  teacher  to  plan  a  way 
of  teaching  before  meeting  the  class 
or  teaching  the  course.  Finding  a 
way  of  t(*aching  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  is  an  inefficient  and  slip-shod 
procedure.  Here  the  desirable  results 
accruing  from  careful  selection  of 
methods  are  largely  lost,  Heliance 
upon  inspiration  is  a  jXKJr  substitute 
for  cAreful  analysis  and  planning  even 
in  art  and  music.  Fe‘w  of  us  are  so 
richly  endowed  that  we  can  omit  the 
more  painstaking  way  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning  if  we  are  to  accomplish  what  we 
hope  to  do.  This  is  especially  true 
in  industrial  arts  w’here  there  is  rich¬ 
ness  of  both  life-like  learning  experi¬ 
ences  and  methods,  if  one  but  recog¬ 
nizes  the  fact.  This  variety  of  meth¬ 
ods  is  educationally  vahiable  not  only 
to  provide  particularly  effective  meth- 
o<ls  or  combinations  of  methods  for 
designated  learning  units,  but  it  is 
also  valuable  in  industrial  arts  just 
IxHjause  of  the  stimulation  and  inter¬ 
est  that  comes  from  providing  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  ways  of  learning  in  the  fields 
of  the  manipulative,  the  informative 
and  the  appreciational. 

Methods  and  Desirable  “Carry-over” 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  trans¬ 
fer  of  training  or  carry-over  from  one 
experience  to  another  is  still  unset¬ 
tled,  Studies  made  over  the  past  forty 
years  show  that  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  small  amounts  of  transfer  ap- 
))ear  to  take  place.  One  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  centers  around  the  methods  of 
teaching.  If  the  teacher’s  way  of 
teaching  calls  for  analysis,  comparison 
and  thinking  about  comparable  situa¬ 
tions  some  transfer  may  occur.  The 
judgments  of  twenty-four  prominent 
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pejchologists  concerning  transfer  of 
training  arc  included  in  the  Report 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathe 
niatica  Requirements.^  These  psy¬ 
chologists  rendered  judgments  on  sev¬ 
en  statements  about  transfer.  One  of 
the  conclusions  recorded  in  this  sur¬ 
vey  follows : 

The  amount  of  transfer  in  any  case 
where  transfer  is  admitted  at  all  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  methods  of 
teaching.  This  is  probably  the  strong¬ 
est  note  struck  by  the  psychologists  in 
iheir  comments.  Twelve  of  them  out  of 
twenty-four  make  some  explicit  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter. 

Apparently  a  considerable  number 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  way  a 
teacher  teaches  has  an  important  bear¬ 
ing  upon  whatever  amount  of  transfer 
actually  occurs.  In  other  words  w’hen 
a  teacher  tries  to  get  learners  to  un¬ 
derstand  relationships  and  parallel 
and  comparable  situations  there  is 
more  likelihood  that  the  students  will 
be  able  to  make  .some  “transfer”  to 
other  somewhat  similar  situations. 
This  factor  is  important  in  industrial 
arts  because  of  the  many  natural  op¬ 
portunities  w’hich  exist  for  correla¬ 
tions. 

Correlation  and  Methods  in 
Industrial  Arts 

In  real-life  experiences  many  as¬ 
pects  are  w’oven  into  an  integrated 
whole.  Under  average  American 
school  conditions  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  desirable  learning  situations 
is  to  provide  all  possible  correlations. 
Industrial  arts  abounds  with  these  op¬ 
portunities,  between  the  manual  and 
informative  aspects  of  a  given  sub¬ 
ject,  between  different  industrial  arts 
subjects,  and  between  industrial  arts 
and  numerous  other  subjects.  In 


bringing  about  these  admittedly  de¬ 
sirable  relationships  and  contacts,  one 
must  provide  a  supporting  educational 
philosophy,  an  organization,  life-like 
subject  matter  and  a  way  of  teaching 
(methods).  One  cannot  bring  about 
the  desirable  educative  results  of  cor¬ 
relation  without  the  unifying  agency 
of  method.  IIow  the  teacher  plans 
and  executes  the  learning  process,  how 
he  gets  students  to  think,  analyze  and 
see  relationships  between  different  as¬ 
pects  of  his  industrial  arts  experi¬ 
ences  and  his  other  school  experiences 
are  a  fair  measure  of  the  amount 
of  correlation  that  occurs.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  such  teaching  in  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  today. 

Unique  Learning  Situations  in 
Industrial  Arts 

Varying  degrees  of  problem-solving 
are  attainable  through  so-called  “prob¬ 
lem”  methods.  It  remained  for  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  education  to 
bring  back  into  American  education 
real-life  learning.  Physical  education 
and  the  arts  have  been  added.  For 
all  boys  and  some  girls  in  most  schools 
industrial  arts  is  about  all  that  is  left 
of  an  earlier  education  which  em¬ 
ployed  all  the  senses  as  avenues  of 
learning,  not  just  the  usual  two,  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing.  To  learn  through 
touch  (feeling)  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  a  large  majority  of  our  youth, 
those  who  are  not  “academically- 
minded.”  It  is  an  important  way  of 
learning  that  most  of  us  must  follow 
in  our  adult  life.  Both  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  argue  for  more  “learning  by 
doing”  combined  judiciously  with  the 
methods  which  call  chiefly  for  use  of 
the  other  four  senses. 

Such  teaching  demands  a  judicious 


1  “The  Reorganization  of  MathemaUca  in  Secondary  Ekiucation,”  Mathematical  Association 
of  America,  Inc.,  1923,  especially  Chapter  DC. 
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use  of  the  educational  project  (pro¬ 
ject  method)  as  culminating  experi¬ 
ences.  In  industrial  arts  this  means, 
(1)  seeing  or  feeling  a  need  for  some¬ 
thing,  (2)  analyzing  and  making 
some  kind  of  plans  to  fill  this  need, 
(3)  making  the  thing  or  doing  the 
job  and  (I)  determining  its  aecepta- 
bility  and  better  ways  of  doing.  The 
last  aspect  is  especially  important. 
In  industrial  arts  this  judgment  can 
be  based  upon  a  concrete  piece  of 
work  that  can  be  measured  objectively. 
It  stands  there,  a  lasting  reminder  of 
partial  mental  and  manual  accom¬ 
plishment,  something  readily  evalu¬ 
ated  by  a  learner.  This  culminating 
type  of  learning  experience  in  indu.s- 
trial  arts  develops  such  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  attributes  as  initiative  and  per¬ 
severance,  ability  to  analyze,  plan  and 


execute,  and  it  provides  very  necessary 
satisfactions  in  terms  of  results  that 
have  intrinsic  worth  as  well  as  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

Somwne  has  said  that  an  education 
of  ideas  only  is  dangerous  to  ninety 
|»ercent  of  our  population.  Industrial 
arts,  richly  conceived  and  taught,  pro¬ 
vides  learning  experiences  through 
combinations  of  ideas,  materials,  tools, 
o|x*rations,  products,  appreciations  and 
ways  of  learning  that  are  unique. 
Through  the  judicious  selection  of 
metho<ls  industrial  arts  has  been 
adapted  to  the  needs,  capacities  and 
interests  of  youths  of  low,  average 
and  high  general  intelligence.  Our 
best  industrial  arts  teachers  are  doing 
these  things,  in  considerable  measure 
ill  rough  method. 


SAFEGUARDING  SHOP  STUDENTS 

M.  K.  Humble 

The  material  here  prcitented  by  Dr.  Humble  deserves  careful  consideration  because  it 
is  based  not  only  upon  years  of  successful  experience  as  a  shop  teacher  but  upon  on 
extensive  research  project  conducted  by  him  recently.  His  conclusions  are  nit  out- 
yroieths  of  a  most  thorough  study. 


ON  the  basis  of  reportable  acci¬ 
dents  that  occur  in  our  public 
schools,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  practically  the  same  numlxjr  of 
accidents  take  place  in  the  academic 
classrooms  as  in  industrial  education 
.shops.  This  comparison  is  interest¬ 
ing,  because  many  school  |)eople,  as 
well  as  parents,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  school  shop  is  ix>tentially  a 
dangerous  place.  The  shop,  in  some 
respects,  is  a  dangerous  place  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  danger  cannot  be  den’ed. 
However,  modern  safety  provisions 
and  practices  used  by  well-trained  and 


thoughtful  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  have  made  the  school 
shop  one  of  the  safest  places  in  the 
entire  school.  ^lost  modern  machin¬ 
ery  is  equipped  with  devices  designed 
to  afford  maximum  jirotection  to  the 
operator,  and  they  make  the  operation 
of  the  machine  reasonably  safe.  How¬ 
ever,  guards  and  safety  devices  on 
machines  afford  only  j)artial  protec¬ 
tion.  Safety  engineers  generally  agree 
that  a  great  majority  of  all  accidents 
are  due  to  factors  that  cannot  be 
guarded  against  with  mechanical  de 
\ices.  The  chief  cause  of  many  acci¬ 
dents  may  be  called  the  human  fac- 
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tor.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to  protect 
pupils  from  accidents,  an  occasional 
injury  is  reported  which  is  due  to 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  school 
or  its  employees.  A  few  states  have 
met  this  problem  by  providing  com- 
j)ensation  for  pupils  injured  under 
such  circumstances. 

Physical  Provisions  for  Safety 

Power  machines  used  in  industrial- 
education  shops  are  sources  of  poten¬ 
tial  danger,’  even  when  the  machines 
are  new  and  are  provided  with  the 
best  possible  guards.  When  purchas¬ 
ing  new  machines,  it  is  important 
that  great  care  be  used  to  secure  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  adequate  guards  over 
aM  driving  mechanisms  and  at  the 
|K)int-of-operation.  Reputable  manu¬ 
facturers  of  machines  used  in  indus¬ 
trial-education  shops  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  safety,  and  have  ineor- 
jiorated  many  safety  devices  into  new 
machines.  Drives  which  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  machine,  inclosnre 
guards  over  fast  moving  parts  at  the, 
point-of-operation,  and  brakes  which 
stop  fast-moving  machines,  such  as 
the  jointer,  are  some  of  the  safety 
features  that  should  be  required  on 
new  machines. 

Many  shops  are  equipped  wdth  ma¬ 
chines  that  were  purchased  several 
years  ago,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
machines  were  not  provided  with  ade¬ 
quate  guards  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
advisable  in  many  cases  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  machines  because  they 
are  out  of  date  and  not  provided  with 
the  best  safety  features,  but  such  ma¬ 
chines  should  be  checked  very  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  re¬ 
pair  and  they  should  be  provided  with 
adequate  safety  devices.  Sometimes 


it  is  not  possible  to  purchase  a  manu¬ 
factured  guard  for  some  old  machines, 
and  in  these  cases  the  teacher  should 
design  and  make  an  effective  guard 
for  use  on  such  machines.  Above  all, 
tlie  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  all 
machines  are  well  guarded. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  equipment  in  a  shop  is  of 
vital  importance  in  protecting  pupils. 
Machines  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  operation  of  any  one  machine  does 
not  constitute  a  hazard  to  anyone 
other  than  the  operator.  This  is  of 
s|)ecial  importance  when  locating  such 
machines  as  the  power  table  saw,  the 
jointer,  band  saw,  electric  arc  welder, 
and  acetylene  welding  apparatus. 

Lines  painted  on  the  floor  around 
dangerous  machines  and  equipment  to 
indicate  danger  zones  may  prove  help¬ 
ful.  Some  instructors  place  a  railing 
around  the  area  where  power  machines 
are  grouped  in  order  to  prevent  pu¬ 
pils,  other  than  the  operator,  from 
standing  near  them.  Aisles  should  be 
]»rovided  for  pupils  to  follow  when 
they  go  to  and  from  different  parts  of 
the  shop  room  or  building,  and  should 
be  located  so  that  those  walking  in 
them  do  not  come  into  danger  zones. 
The  teacher  should  enforce  certain 
definite  traffic  regulations  within  the 
shop.  Controlled  shop  traffic,  as  well 
as  good  conduct,  is  an  excellent  aid 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

The  extent  to  which  poor  illumina¬ 
tion  may  be  the  cause  of  accidents  in 
school  shops  is  not  definitely  known, 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
proper  illumination  is  as  essential  to 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  school 
shops  as  it  is  to  the  prevention  of  ac¬ 
cidents  in  industrial  shops.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  proper  illumination 
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in  a  school  shop  is  one  for  an  illumi¬ 
nation  engineer.  Expert  advice  is  not 
always  sought  or  followed  when  new 
buildings  are  erected  and  as  a  result 
there  arc*  many  very  poorly  lighted 
shops. 

When  old  classrooms  are  converted 
into  shops,  care  should  be  taken  to 
provide  adequate  light.  Natural  light 
usually  is  preferred  to  artificial  light, 
but  in  the  case  of  shops  which  are 
located  in  dark  basement  rooms,  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  enough  natural 
light.  In  such  a  case  where  there  is 
not  sudicient  natural  light,  provision 
should  be  made  for  sufficient  artificial 
light  to  bring  the  illumination  to  all 
parts  of  the  shop  up  to  a  minimum 
of  at  least  fifteen  to  twenty  foot 
candles.  Individual  lights  with  a 
proper  shade  on  them  should  be  placed 
on  all  machines  which  require  special 
illumination  at  the  point-of-operation. 

Floor  covering  should  l)e  placed  on 
shop  floors  to  minimize  the  chance  of 
slipping.  This  is  especially  true 
around  dangerous  machines  such  as 
the  jointer  and  table  saw.  It  is  a  good 
practice  to  place  corrugated  rubber 
matting  over  the  operator's  territory 
for  extra  protection. 

Provision  should  he  made  for  lock¬ 
ing  off  all  electric  power  in  the  shop. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  central 
switch  panel  of  modern,  approved  de¬ 
sign,  each  individual  machine  should 
be  provided  with  a  switch  that  can  be 
l(X*ked.  All  switches  on  machines 
should  be  well  enclosed  and  positive 
in  action,  ^fost  modern  machines  are 
equipped  with  an  excellent  type  of 
circuit-breaker  switch  located  on  the 
machine  in  a  position  near  the  opera¬ 
tor.  Accidents  may  often  be  pre¬ 


vented  if  it  is  possible  to  turn  the 
power  off  quickly. 

Many  injuries  to  shop  students  can 
be  traced  to  faulty  hand  tools.  Dull 
saws,  “mushroomed”  chisels,  hammers 
with  loose  handles  and  “mushroomed” 
or  damaged  faces,  broken  saw  horses 
and  stepladders,  and  vises  that  do  not 
hold  are  some  of  the  things  that  are 
dangerous.  !Most  hand  tools  are  inex¬ 
pensive  to  replace,  and  many  can  be 
repaired  by  students  or  teacher. 

Safety  Practices 

There  are  many  safety  practices 
which  are  commonly  used  in  school 
shops  that  serve  to  eliminate  the 
chance  for  injury.  Some  of  these 
])ractices  whieh  were  arrived  at  by 
means  of  a  survey  are  summarized  be¬ 
low.  They  represent  i»ractices  which 
aie  actually  used  w’ith  good  results 
and  deserve  careful  consideration. 

1.  Before  machines  are  put  in 
ojx'ration  in  a  school  shop,  the  instruc¬ 
tor  should  list  definitely  the  things  he 
expects  to  teach  through  the  use  of 
the  machine.  This  list  should  be 
printed  on  a  cardboard  and  fastened  to 
the  machine.  The  student  should  be 
taught  how  to  perform  these  particu¬ 
lar  operations  which  he  is  expected  to 
learn.  Students  should  not  be  allowed 
tc  perform  operations  not  printed  on 
the  card. 

2.  All  machines  w-hich  are  u.^c^ 
in  school  shops  should  be  carefully 
checked  by  a  competent  person  before 
pupils  are  permitted  to  use  them. 
Regular  checking  should  be  made  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 
Outside  agencies  may  render  valuable 
service  through  a  complete  cheek  of 
shop  equipment. 

3.  Safety  instructions  should  l)e 
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^vorkcd  out  in  great  detail  and  put 
in  writing.  These  instructions  should 
1)6  clearly  stated  and  contain  specific 
information  that  the  pupil  needs  to 
know. 

4.  In  addition  to  receiving  writ¬ 
ten  instruction  on  the  care  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  machines,  pupils  should  be 
given  a  demonstration  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  they  are  expected  to  per¬ 
form.  The  demonstration  should  be 
supplemented  with  complete  oral  in¬ 
structions.  Pupils  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  re^ 
ceive  instructions  regarding  any  oper¬ 
ation  which  they  do  not  clearly  under¬ 
stand. 

5.  Some  plan  for  ascertaining  the 
degree  and  extent  of  the  pupil’s 
knowledge  of  the  correct  operation  of 
machines  should  be  followed.  The 
written  test  has  been  extensively  used 
and  is  generally  approved.  Any  pu¬ 
pil  who  is  not  100  per  cent  informed 
regarding  the  operations  to  be  per¬ 
formed  is  not  adequately  proteeted. 

fi.  Visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of 
safety  are  extensively  used  in  indus¬ 
try.  They  are  used  less  extensively 
in  the  public  school  shops.  These  aids 
are  valuable  teaching  devices  and  ap- 
I'ear  in  numerous  forms,  as  picture 
slides,  motion  pictures,  photographs, 
cartoons,  posters,  verses  and  slogans, 
and  news  bulletins.  Their  cost,  in 
most  cases,  is  reasonable.  An  enter¬ 
prising  teacher  who  can  catch  the  im¬ 
agination  of  his  students  will  be  able 
to  promote  much  interest  in  safety 
niucation  through  visual  aids. 

7.  Parents  should  be  informed  re¬ 
garding  the  school  activities  of  their 
children.  They  should  be  asked  to 
cooperate  in  providing  safe  working 
conditions  in  the  school  shop.  Par¬ 


ents’  permits  serve  to  call  attention 
to  the  importance  of  safety. 

8.  Safety  pledges,  safety  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  student  proficiency  cards 
serve  to  call  the  attention  of  pupils 
to  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
careful  conduct.  Many  pupils  take 
great  pride  in  holding  a  certificate  or 
a  card  of  the  type  mentioned.  This 
fact  serves  to  increase  the  interest  in 
safety  habits. 

9.  A  careful  study  of  accurate 
and  complete  shop  accident  records 
will  reveal  many  suggestions  for  the 
iinprovement  of  the  safety  program. 
These  records  call  attention  to  the  mis¬ 
takes  which  have  been  made  and  the 
penalty  which  one  must  pay. 

10.  A  complete  and  detailed  rec¬ 
ord  of  shop  accidents  is  a  protection 
to  the  teacher  and  to  the  school  in  the 
event  legal  action  is  taken  against 
them. 

11.  Physical  examinations  of  pu¬ 
pils  is  not  a  common  practice  but  a 
very  desirable  one,  since  the  physical 
and  mental  condition  of  pupils  may 
affect  the  chance  of  injury. 

12.  Loose  clothing  may  very  easi¬ 
ly  l)e  caught  in  moving  parts  of  ma¬ 
chines,  and  creates  unnecessary  haz¬ 
ards.  Proper  types  of  shop  clothing 
or  uniforms  will  overcome  many  of 
these  hazards. 

13.  Emergency  first-aid  supplies 
are  provided  in  most  schools.  This 
practice  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
jured  student  who  needs  immediate 
treatment  and  is  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  physician,  but  to  sup¬ 
plement  his  services. 

14.  The  imposition  of  penalties 
on  pupils  who  do  not  use  machines 
properly  is  resorted  to  in  a  few  shops. 
Some  forms  of  penalties  may  be  very 
effective,  but  the  use  of  penalties 
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which  deprive  the  pupil  of  the  use  of 
machines  interferes  with  instruction. 

15.  Constant  and  continuous  su- 
j>ervision  of  all  shop  activities  is  one 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
shop  teacher,  especially  from  the 
stand|>oint  of  safety.  In  the  event 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  instructor 
to  be*  absent  from  the  shop,  he  should 
have  some  means  of  locking  off  the 
IK)wer  to  all  machines  and  should  have 
well-trained  and  trustworthy  assist¬ 
ants  to  leave  in  charge. 

16.  Proper  conditions  and  safety 
practices  in  the  shop  establish  a  habit 
of  critical  thought  and  attitude  toward 
conditions  of  safety  outside  of  school 
as  well  as  in  the  shop. 

Financial  Protection  or 
Compensation 

Protection  as  used  here  deals  with 
recovery  or  compensation  which  may 
Ik*  allowed  a  student  on  account  of  an 
injury.  In  order  to  determine  the 
c.xtent  and  character  of  such  protec¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  statu¬ 
tory  and  judicial  law.  Cases  of  this 
nature  have  been  decided  in  the  supe¬ 
rior  courts  of  only  a  few  states;  how¬ 
ever,  the  reasoning  of  the  courts  in 
these  few  cases  may  have  wide  appli¬ 
cation. 

In  some  states  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  pupils  injured  in  public  school 
shops  cannot  recover  for  injuries,  be¬ 
cause  the  school  district  or  corpora¬ 
tion  is  a  branch,  or  agent  of  the  state, 
engaged  in  a  governmental  function. 
In  the  absence  of  a  statute  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  school  is  not  responsible  for 


its  torts  to  any  greater  extent  than 
the  sovereign  state.  This  rule  of  non¬ 
liability  exists  even  though  the  school, 
its  oflScers,  or  employees  are  negligent 
in  providing  safe  working  conditions. 
Jurists  have  said  that  this  rule  of  non¬ 
liability  prevails  as  a  general  rule  in 
iiio.st  of  the  states. 

In  California,  the  state  statute  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  pupil  may  recover  dam¬ 
ages  for  his  injury  sustained  from 
work  in  a  school  shop,  if  it  is  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  the  school  dis¬ 
trict,  its  officers,  or  employees.  The 
statutory  law'  of  California,  as  well 
as  the  reasoning  of  its  superior  courts, 
d(‘serve  a  great  deal  of  consideration. 
While  some  provisions  are  made  in  a 
few'  other  states,  either  by  statutory 
law  or  by  court  precedent,  to  compen¬ 
sate  injured  students,  none  has  gone 
so  far  in  providing  financial  protec¬ 
tion  or  compensation  as  the  State  of 
C^alifornia. 

It  seems  highly  desirable  that  some 
kind  of  compensation  be  provided  to 
remunerate  pupils  for  injuries  sus¬ 
tained  in  connection  with  school  work, 
w^here  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  school,  its  officers, 
or  employees.  Such  protection  would 
surely  have  a  desirable  effect  on  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  and  stimulate  schools 
to  make  adequate  safety  provision  and 
use  effective  safety  practices.  There 
is  some  justification  for  the  proposal 
that  the  public  school  be  made  liable 
by  law  for  the  protection  of  school 
pupils  to  the  same  extent  that  private 
industry  is  responsible  for  injuries 
sustained  by  its  employees. 
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Ur.  Pales,  because  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  state  supervisor  of  industrial 
arts  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  subject.  This  article  is  rich  It»  help¬ 
ful,  practical  material  for  the  supervisor  and  administrator. 


Education  ia  a  state  function. 
As  such,  the  state  should  ap¬ 
point  officers  to  guide,  assist 
and  advise  local  authorities  and  teach¬ 
ers.  These  officers  should  be  charged 
with  the  resiwnsibility  for  the  reason¬ 
able  growth  and  development  of  their 
ow’n  phase  of  education.  Industrial 
arts  is  no  exception  to  this  policy. 

It  is  a  new  and  developing  phase 
of  education  usually  organized  under 
the  direction  of  a  principal  who  has 
been  trained  for  academic  work.  Many 
of  these  men  know’  very  little  about 
industry  and  its  w’ork.  A  state  super¬ 
visor  of  industrial  arts  work  is  needed 
in  every  state  w’here  industrial  arts  is 
taught  if  it  is  to  develop  in  a  sound 
and  economical  manner. 

Present  Status 

There  are  at  present  at  least  two 
states  employing  full-time  supervisors 
cf  industrial  arts.  They  are  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  New  York.  Connecticut  has 
delegated  some  supervisory  res}X)nsi- 
bility  to  a  teachers  college  man.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  like  many  other  states,  dele¬ 
gates  some  authority  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  supervision  of  industrial 
arts  work  to  vocational  supervisors. 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  Texas  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  states  have  considered  the 
appointment  of  a  full-time  supervisor 
hut  have  not  yet  done  so. 

The  demand  for  state  supervision 
is  growing.  It  is  stimulated  in  part 


by  teachers  who  feel  the  need  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  formulating  and  coordinating  of¬ 
ficer  and  in  part  by  superintendents 
and  principals,  most  of  whom  have 
had  little  or  no  preparation  in  indus¬ 
trial  arts  work.  They  appreciate  the 
services  of  a  consulting  expert  in  this 
area  of  education. 

Supervision  in  New  Jersey 

This  state  has  long  shown  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  state  supervision.  The 
long  and  continuous  attention  of  ca¬ 
pable  supervisors  has  brought  about 
rhe  development  of  a  very  fine  type 
of  industrial  arts  work.  The  super¬ 
visor,  as  a  consultant,  visits  the  vari¬ 
ous  industrial  arts  centers  frequently, 
inspecting,  supervising  and  suggesting 
ways  and  means  for  improvement. 

Probably  the  most  effective  single 
supervisory  procedure  developed  in 
New  Jersey  is  the  offering  of  shop 
courses  taught  by  the  State  Super¬ 
visor.  The  state  is  small  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  organize  classes  for 
teachers  in  various  communities.  Such 
classes  may  study  new  processes  and 
types  of  work.  In-service  teacher 
training  of  this  type  is  most  effective. 

Supervision  in  Nev/  York  State 

In  New  York  State  a  program  of 
industrial  arts  education  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  w’hich  harmonizes  with  the 
objectives  commonly  defined  by  gen¬ 
eral  educators  for  each  period  of  child 
life,  or  school  age,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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In  the  elementary  school  the  i)ro- 
gram  calls  for  those  types  of  construc¬ 
tion  work  which  have  to  do  with  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  tools  and  materials, 
utensils,  records,  communication  and 
trans{K)rtation.  Simple  articles  are 
constructed  by  the  children  when  and 
if  the  making  of  them  wdll  further 
and  enrich  their  understandings  of 
their  environment  and  the  material 
heritage.  Such  things  as  soap,  paper, 
ink,  clothes,  model  trains,  boats,  etc. 
may  lx*  con.structed  w’hen  they  will 
further  educational  purjwses.  The 
actual  construction  is  initiate*!  only 
when  the  classroom  teacher  is  able  to 
improve  the  learning  situation  there¬ 
by.  Special  teachers  are  not  usually 
employed  for  this  work,  except  for 
consultation  purposes. 

In  the  secondary  school  a  gemual 
<*ducation  and  exploratory  program  of 
ex|)erience  and  study  is  conducted  as 
a  part  of  the  general  curriculum.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  work  is  not  vocational 
(trade  preparatory)  the  courses  of¬ 
fered  are  general,  meaning  that  they 
proviile  opp<irtunity  to  do  several 
kinds  of  w’ork  in  one  medium. 

The  state  ])rogram  calls  for  offer¬ 
ing  in  eaeh  industrial  arts  department 
stmly  and  ex[K*rience  in  the  following 
areas  of  industry:  textiles,  w’oodwork, 
nietalw’ork  of  all  types,  printing,  elec¬ 
tricity,  ceramics.  Such  courses  are 
exceedingly  rich  and  offer  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  many  varied  exjK>riencos.  S**- 
<pieucea  of  woodwork  1,  2,  3  and  4  are 
not  offered.  Such  stHpiences  are  of¬ 
fered  in  V(x*ational  schools  where  trade 
teaehers  and  equipment  are  available. 
The  eff(vt  of  this  j>olicv  has  been 
mark«‘d.  During  the  last  seven  years 
the  nuinlKT  of  school  districts  offering 
industrial  arts  has  doubled.  The  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  enrollment  in  the  schools 


where  shop  work  w’as  previously 
taught  has  risen  rapidly ;  in  some 
cases  it  has  doubled.  While  the 
breadth  of  w’ork  offered  may  not  be 
the  sole  cause  of  the  tremendous  ex¬ 
pansion,  unquestionably  the  clearer 
*lefinition  of  the  goals  and  the  means 
of  attainment  have  brought  favorable 
response.  New’  York  has  not  perms- 
nently  lost  a  single  department 
throughout  the  depression.  Six  de¬ 
partments  w’ere  closed  for  a  short 
time  but  all  have  been  reopened.  In 
no  case  has  any  federal  or  state  aid 
ever  been  used  to  promote  this  type 
of  w’ork. 

The  Nature  of  State  Supervision 

State  supervision  differs  from  local 
supervision  in  many  respects.  Ix)cal 
.supervisors  look  to  state  supervisor! 
for  leadership,  definition  of  policies, 
evaluation  and  suggestions.  The  bulk 
of  the  state  work  does  not  deal  with 
the  detail  of  local  supervision  although 
it  overlaps  it  in  many  resjM'cts. 

lyocal  supervision  in  addition  to  in- 
t<*rpreting  state  procedures  and  poli¬ 
cies  deals  with  the  administration  of 
local  departments.  Supplies  and  tools 
must  In'  purchased  or  at  least  rtxjuisi- 
tioned,  teachers  must  lie  assigned, 
schedules  must  be  developed  and  con¬ 
siderable  detail  routine  work  must  be 
performed. 

Some  of  the  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  sufM'rvision  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

State  Supervisory  Work  is  Varied 

The  work  of  the  state  supervisor 
varies  wddely  from  month  to  month 
and  from  year  to  year.  In  times  of 
depression  he  must  aid  in  protection 
and  defense  of  the  work.  In  time! 
of  g<x>d  business  and  easy  money  he 
must  be  prepared  to  aid  in  the  direct- 
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STATE  AND  LOCAL  SUPERVISORY  FUNCTIONS 


Administrative  Functions  Local 

Budget*  Formulate 


Departmental  expansion 

Employment  of  teachers 

Publicity 

Office  routine 

Policy  formation 

Pupil  Schedules 

Kecords  and  reports 

Supplies  and  equipment 

Teacher  schedule  and  assignment 

Supervisory  Functions 

Courses  of  study 


Necessary 
Customary 
Very  desirable 
Necessary 
Local  only 
Frequent 
Responsible 
Responsible 
Responsible 
Local 
Formulate 


Inspection  of  teaching  Necessary 

Rating  teachers  Necessary 

Records  Desirable 

Professional  relations  Local 

Organization  of  state  conferences  As  speakers  mostly 

Professional  improvement  of  Local  advisory 

teachers 

Pupil  guidance  Constant 

Surveys  Never 

New  departments  (develop)  Seldom 

State  policies  (organization)  Advisory 

Teacher  education  (cooperate  Desirable 

with  teachers  colleges) 


State 

Occasional  consulta¬ 
tion 

Necessary 
Occasional  advice 
Infrequent 
Necessary 
State  and  local 
Never 

Advisory  only 
Advisory  only 
Advisory  only 
State 

Organize  State 
Approve  locals 
Frequent 
Seldom 
Necessary 
Local  and  state 
Direction  and  Or¬ 
ganization 
State  and  local  ad¬ 
visory 
Never 
Frequent 
Frequent 
Constant 
C'onstant 


ing  of  new  developments  in  a  manner 
which  w'ill  not  bring  rei)ercus8ion8. 

Ilis  work  is  seasonable.  In  the  fall 
he  must  help  new  departments  get  un¬ 
der  way.  In  the  winter  he  must  aid 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  work  of  de- 
partments  where  changes  may  be 
made.  He  also  is  expected  to  be  able 
tv»  advise  regarding  the  merits  of  ex- 
|»erienced  teachers.  In  the  spring  he 
helps  plan  new’  aliops  and  equipment 
list.s.  By  late  spring  there  is  an  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  routine  work  which 
may  last  far  into  the  summer  liefore 
it  is  all  cleaned  up.  In  the  summer 
he  edits  courses  and  prepares  new  bul¬ 
letins. 

He  travels  about  half  of  the  year 
and  always  has  a  long  list  of  places 


where  supervisory  visits  have  been  re- 
ijuested.  Conferences  are  frequent  oc¬ 
currences  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Speaking  engagements  are  numerous 
and  individuals  are  always  needing 
assistance. 

Courses  of  study  organized  locally 
are  submitted  for  approval.  These 
must  be  reviewed  carefully.  Letters 
of  suggestions  must  be  prepared. 
Shop  plans  must  be  examined  and 
sometimes  revised  for  safety.  These 
matters  require  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence. 

Industrial  Arts  Supervisor  and 
General  Education 

Insofar  as  possible  the  industrial 
arts  supervisor  should  cooperate  with 
those  who  control  the  general  pro- 
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gram.  School  programs,  schedules 
and  time  allotments  may  be  develoi)ed 
with  their  ooiiperation  and  support. 
Industrial  arts  being  a  part  of  general 
education,  general  educators  should 
take  into  account  the  suggestions  of 
the  specialists  in  the  various  practical 
arts  fields.  General  educators  define 
the  guiding  policies  and  state  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  diplomas.  Industrial 
arts  supervisors  must  be  cc^izant  of 
the  8[KH*ial  and  general  features  of  the 
general  program  and  help  to  make  a 
place  for  industrial  arts  in  the  total 
program. 

The  state  sui>ervisor  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  furnish  the  leadership  if  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  be  developed.  To  do  this 
he  must  formulate  his  philosophy  of 
industrial  arts  and  convince  the  people 
with  whom  he  is  working  that  it  is 
correct.  Starting  with  a  knowledge 
of  children,  the  learning  process,  soci¬ 
ety  today  an<l  the  school  objectives,  he 
should  develop  an  outline  of  a  body 
of  content  which  will  fulfill  the  ol>- 
jectives.  Once  the  range  of  content 
is  defined  in  harmony  with  the  objec¬ 
tives  he  must  begin  to  projxise  the 
content  and  assist  individuals  to  de¬ 
velop  the  necessary  teaching  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  the  stated  ends. 
First  with  individuals,  then  with 
groups  and  finally  with  the  entire 
slate,  he  must  encourage,  assist,  sug¬ 
gest  and  [)raise  success.  As  the  new’ 
techniques  arc  undcrstoo<l.  they  will 
Ik  developed. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational 
Education 

Industrial  arts  w’ork  is  that  form 
of  education  having  to  do  with  the 
study  of  industry  through  manipula¬ 
tive  and  constructive  shop  work  of  in¬ 
terest  to  school  pupils.  It  is  general 


education  for  all  boys  and  girls. 

Vocational  education  is  preparatioi 
for  gainful  employment  for  the  se¬ 
lected  few  pupils  who  through  indus¬ 
trial  arts  exploratory  work  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  work  at  some  industrial 
trade  or  occupation.  Industrial  arts 
is  for  all  and  vocational  education  is 
for  the  selected  few  of  proven  ability. 

If  these  policies  are  accepted  the 
functions  are  clear.  With  policies 
(dear  and  well  defined,  there  can  be 
no  friction  between  these  two  groups 
cf  educators.  The  two  types  of  work 
may  overlap  at  times  in  small  schools 
but  one  should  never  try  to  absorb  or 
imitate  the  other.  Such  procedure  is 
disastrous. 

Concessions  are  necossary  to  the 
other  tv'pe  of  work  only  when  both  are 
taught  in  the  same  shop  by  the  same 
instructor  during  the  same  day.  In 
this  case  one  or  the  other  suffers  in¬ 
evitably. 

If  these  two  types  of  W'ork  are  to 
1)0  properly  related,  it  will  l>e  neces¬ 
sary  for  industrial  arts  and  v<x’ational 
su|)ervisors  to  coiijx'rate.  In  both 
types  of  w'ork,  tools,  subject-matter 
content,  machines,  work  performed, 
|>ersonnel  training  and  interests  arc 
all  similar.  Vocational  education  is 
advanced  study  of  industry  without 
the  same  extensive  emphasis  upon  the 
general  aspects  of  industry.  Good 
V(K*ational  education  is  dependent  up 
on  good  industrial  arts. 

Relationship  to  the  Community 

Not  being  a  resident  of  the  commu¬ 
nities  in  which  he  works,  the  state 
supervisor  has  only  slight  contact  with 
them,  lie  is  employed  by  the  state 
to  assist  local  authorities  to  develop 
the  best  |x>ssible  kind  of  industrial 
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arts  work.  He  does  not  usually  work 
nith  the  individual  members  of  the 
c*ommunity  except  with  the  approval 
cf  the  school  authorities. 

He  must  study  the  community,  its 
work,  comparative  wealth,  occupa¬ 
tional  opportunity  and  school  facili¬ 
ties.  All  of  these  have  a  part  in  his 
community  survey,  which  contributes 
tc  his  recommendations.  But  even 
these  features  lose  some  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  as  the  automobile,  train, 
airplane  and  radio  decrease  the  size 
of  our  world.  It  is  the  function  of 
industrial  arts  to  prepare  pupils  to 
live  in  an  industrialized  society. 
Relationship  to  Board  of  Education 

The  board  of  education  is  composed 
of  the  people’s  chosen  representatives. 
.\8  such  they  should  not  be  approached 
except  through  their  duly  appointed 
officer,  the  8uj)erintendont.  Upon  his 
request,  the  supervisor  should  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  meet  wit^  the 
lK)ard  to  develop  new  programs  for 
them  or  explain  his  recommendations. 
They  should  never  lx*  api>roaehed 
otherwise. 

Relationship  to  Superintendents 

As  the  highest  authority  in  the  local 
t'ommunity  e.xeepting  the  board  of 
education,  when  making  a  supervisory 
call,  the  supervisor  should  see  the 
superintendent  first  and  last.  The 
entire  local  case  must  be  made  clear 
to  him,  and  for  purposes  of  r<*cord  the 
supervisor’s  recommendations  should 
be  made  in  writing  to  avoid  misun¬ 
derstanding. 

Relationship  to  Principals 

Principals  are  in  charge  of  their 
own  buildings.  Supervisors  upon  en¬ 
tering  a  building  should  first  go  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  office  and  make  their 


presence  known.  Usually  the  super¬ 
visor  is  conducted  to  the  industrial 
arts  shop  where  he  may  or  may  not 
be  left  to  formulate  his  own  opinions. 
After  observing  and  discussing  the 
situation  with  the  instructor  he  should 
return  to  the  oflSce  and  report  on  his 
findings  and  conclusions.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  make  only  constructive 
criticism.  Teachers  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  defended  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  usually  better  to  help  the 
employed  teacher  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments  than  it  is  to  break  in  a  new 
teacher  and  then  perhaps  find  that  he 
is  not  doing  any  better  than  the  old 
teacher. 

Principals  usually  have  been  trained 
academically.  Consequently  they  wel¬ 
come  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the 
state  industrial  arts  supervisor. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  explain  to 
tl.e  principal  most  of  the  industrial 
arts  policies  which  apply  to  school  and 
shop  organization.  A  sympathetic 
principal  who  understands  standards 
and  practices  in  industrial  arts  shops 
can  lx?  of  great'  assistance  to  the 
teacher.  His  daily  contacts  with  the 
teacher  and  the  opportunity  which  he 
has  of  observing  practice  frequently 
makes  him  a  most  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  successful  industrial  arts  program. 
P.elationship  to  the  Local  Supervisor 

The  local  supervisor  usually  has  the 
«letailed  matters  of  administration 
well  in  hand.  In  exceptional  cases  he 
may  be  found  lax  in  inventories,  requi¬ 
sitioning,  and  housekeeping.  This, 
however,  can  usually  be  corrected 
easily. 

The  greatest  and  most  common  dif¬ 
ficulty  is  found  when  the  local  super¬ 
visor  does  not  understand  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  industrial  arts  work.  In  such 
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cases  the  quality  of  the  work  does  uot 
rise*  above  his  standards  and  vision. 
Cases  of  this  kind  make  necessary 
statewide  and  individual  conferences 
to  educate  the  local  leaders.  When 
the  industrial  arts  point  of  view  is 
accepted,  sujK^rvisors  should  be  urged 
to  hold  l(K;al  staff  conferences  for  in- 
service  and  upgrading  purposes.  These 
eventually  bring  splendid  teacher 
growth. 

Relationship  to  Teachers  in 
Small  Communities 

In  all  states  the  bulk  of  the  teachers 
are  graduates  of  industrial  arts  or 
vocational  teacher  preparatory  courses. 
Only  a  few  of  the  teacher  preparatory 
.schools  and  colleges  have  developed 
the  full  industrial  arts  concept.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  staff 
ineml)ers  have  not  been  able  to  study, 
travel  and  observe  the  Iwst  w’ork  in 
the  country. 

Teachers  of  industrial  arts  tend  to 
allow  pupils  to  “make”  projects  with¬ 
out  giving  much  real  attention  to 
the  general  education  content.  They 
teach  only  the  necessary  information. 

To  make  them  cognizant  of  the  new 
techniques,  the  general  education  con¬ 
tent,  and  problem  solving  opfwrtuni- 
ties,  some  means  of  education  must 
b(  found.  ^lanv  states,  even  though 
they  have  no  state  leaders,  are  meet¬ 
ing  this  need  through  club  work. 

Local  or  regional  industrial  arts 
t(>achers’  clubs  are  being  formed  in 
large  numlx'rs.  Here  local  jealousies 
are  broken  down,  new  ideas  are 
spread,  and  industrial  arts  interests 
may  Im*  develoj>ed.  The  state  officer 
who  encourages  these  clubs  does  much 
to  further  the  effective  education  of 
the  teachers. 

Industrial  arts  teachers,  particu¬ 


larly  in  the  small  towns,  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  into  groups  coi^irdinated  by  a 
state  leadership  group  of  their  own 
choosing.  This  body  should  eventu¬ 
ally  be  able  to  assume  some  authority 
in  the  organization  of  state  courses 
and  research  projects.  They  .should 
also  be  able  to  make  proposals  and 
suggestions  to  state  authorities  in  the 
development  of  teacher  education. 
Such  a  IkhIv  can  be  most  effective  in 
improving  the  character  and  function¬ 
ing  of  industrial  arts  work  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  any  state. 

In  the  state  of  Xew  York  such  a 
l)ody  meets  semi-annually  to  discuss 
matters  of  importance  to  all.  This 
group  is  called  the  Industrial  Arts 
Steering  Committee.  It  is  pioneer¬ 
ing  in  statewide  organization  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  teachers.  It  .should  be¬ 
come  a  strong  professional  leadership 
group. 

Relationship  to  Teachers  Colleges 

Unless  the  state  education  depart¬ 
ment  is  so  completely  centralized  that 
.'itate  authorities  have  entire  control  of 
the  teacher  training  work,  state  super¬ 
visors  have  little  opportunity  to  affect 
the  nature  of  the  teacher  preparation 
except  through  certification  and  in¬ 
fluence.  Certification  is  a  remote  con¬ 
trol  for  it  does  not  affect  classroom 
j>rocednre  directly  nor  does  it  define 
practice  or  philosophy. 

Supervisors  can,  however,  suggest 
places  where  the  best  teaching  is  be¬ 
ing  done  as  prospective  schools  for 
educating  cadet  teachers.  Ily  mold¬ 
ing  the  minds  of  the  practice  teacher 
with  the  best  public  .school  practice 
ill  the  state  he  is  able  to  exercise  in¬ 
directly  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the 
( xperienced  teacher. 

Indirectly  the  supervisor’s  require- 
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ments  and  requests  in  the  field  may 
have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Teachers 
return  to  summer  school  for  in-service 
training  and  ask  for  certain  things. 
The  teacher  education  staffs  endeavor 
to  provide  that  which  their  students 
need  and  thus  state  policies  may  be 
made  effective. 

Supervision,  Inspection  and  Surveys 

The  state  supervisor  acts  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  doctor  diagnosing,  pre¬ 
scribing  and  ultimately  checking  up 
to  determine  how  effective  his  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been.  The  measure  of  a 
supervisor’s  work  may  be  found  in 
the  amount  of  improvement  which 
takes  place  in  the  industrial  arts 
shops  of  the  state. 

All  supervision  is  dependent  upon 
ar.  understanding  of  the  problems. 
State  supervisors  not  being  familiar 
with  local  conditions  must  first  study 
the  situation.  This  study  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  amounts  to  an  inspection.  It 
should  never  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  detecting  irregularities  but  only  to 
locate  the  w’eaknesses  and  the  strong 
points  of  the  case.  All  of  these  judg¬ 
ments  must  be  compared  \vith  a  stand¬ 
ard  w'hich  of  course  is  nothing  other 
than  the  concept  of  perfection  which 
i.o  held  by  the  supervisor.  Having 
discovered  the  strengths  of  the  teacher 
and  his  work,  they  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  for  the  purpose  of  offsetting  any 
neoessiiry  adverse  criticisms,  real  or 
implied.  When  weaknesses  are  dis¬ 
covered  the  supervisor  must  always  be 
leady  with  a  solution  or  constructive 
suggestion  which  w’ill  leave  the  teacher 
with  the  thought  that  he  has  been 
liel|)ed.  Unless  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  can  be  made,  difficulties  might 
well  be  overlooked.  Observations  and 
recommendations  should  always  be 


discussed  frankly  with  the  teachers 
l^fore  leaving  the  school. 

State  supervisors  are  called  upon  to 
evaluate  the  work  of  the  teacher  in 
the  small  school,  in  the  small  village, 
oi  of  a  given  teacher  in  the  largest 
school  in  the  largest  city.  Funda¬ 
mentally  they  are  all  alike.  All  shop 
rooms  contain  a  teacher,  pupils, 
equipment  and  supplies.  The  same 
fundamental  educational  policies  and 
subject  matter  should  be  common  to 
all  departments.  Methods  of  attain¬ 
ment  may  vary  but  the  goals  never. 

Surveys  involve  a  careful  study  of 
fi  community,  many  shops,  schools, 
teachers,  courses,  children  and  indus¬ 
tries.  After  the  community  survey  is 
completed  and  a  general  pattern  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  entire  department, 
shops  and  teachers  can  be  studied  in¬ 
dividually,  for  all  school  systems  are 
composed  of  individual  teachers  and 
shops,  even  in  the  large  cities.  Some¬ 
times  the  individual  school,  because 
01  its  large  size,  may  be  used  as  the 
basic  unit. 

Recommendations  for  such  surveys 
in  large  cities  are  sometimes  set  up  for 
each  school,  supplemented  with  gen¬ 
eral  recommendations  for  all  schools. 
Recommendations  are  the  construc¬ 
tive  suggestions  which  should  improve 
the  particular  system  being  studied. 

The  Supervisor  and  Research 

Studies  of  various  kinds  should  be 
in  process  continually.  Information 
is  needed  regarding  pupil  enrolment, 
teaching  load,  types  of  work  taught, 
occu|)ational  statistics  and  many  other 
things.  Methods  should  be  tried, 
tested  and  improved.  Subject  matter 
content  should  be  compiled  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  classrooms  and 
shops. 
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Research  workers  or  at  least  clerks 
and  stenographers  should  be  available 
to  facilitate  constructive  work  as  well 
as  evaluation  of  present  practice.  Up 
to  the  present  time  such  service  has 
not  been  adequately  provided  for  su¬ 
pervisors  of  industrial  arts  in  any  of 
the  state  offices. 

Publications 

State  bulletins  shouhl  la’  organized 
and  developed  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisor.  For  some  time  to 
come  each  state  will  continue  to  de¬ 
velop  and  follow  a  philosophy  of  its 
own.  Some  one  person  must  guide 
this  movement.  The  eupervisor  should 
do  this. 

Another  bulletin  should  contain 
regulations  pertaining  to  credit,  course 
organization,  sequences,  kinds  of 
.“hops,  time  allotment,  shop  plans, 
e(|uipment  lists,  teacher  cx'rtification. 


Such  material  may  be  prepared  by 
local  teachers  or  supervisors  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  state  supervisor 
rf  industrial  arts  must  approve  this 
material. 

Conferences 

State  and  local  conferences  form  no 
small  part  of  the  suj>ervi8or’8  work. 
He  mu.st  assist  in  local  programs,  and 
call  some  meetings  to  accomplish  his 
own  ends. 

Regional  conferences  in  which  the 
jdiilosophy  and  policies  of  the  state 
are  presented  to  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  always  help  to  establish  a 
more  complete  understanding.  Only 
in  this  way  can  a  su|>ervisor  in  a 
large  state  meet  the  authorities  and 
teachers.  Only  through  this  personal 
contact  can  satisfactory  coiiperation  he 
d(  veloped. 


THEY  ARE  DIFFERENT 

Verne  C.  Fbyklund 

ASSOCIATE  1‘ROFESSOR  AND  SUPERVISOR 
DEPARTMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
WAYNE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Fryklund  maken  very  definite  and  clear  the  distinction  bettcern  industrial  arts  and 


vocational-industrial  education.  This  dis\ 
appreciated  by 

NDI^STRTATi  Arts  Education  and 
Trade  E<lucation  are  assumed  by 
many  educators  and  by  many 
people  outside  the  schools  to  be  alike, 
l.ittle  or  no  distinction  is  made  be¬ 
tween  them.  Both  these  branches  of 
education  have  their  similarities  and 
they  have  their  differences.  They  arc 
similar  because  they  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  by  providing  education  that  is 
representative  of  industry.  They  are 
<lifferent  because  they  provide  tlii< 
education  each  wdth  quite  different 


inction  is  important  and  still  is  not  fully 
many  educators. 

(Mids  in  view.  They  are  frequently 
brought  together  in  joint  reference  a? 
“industrial  education.” 

In  the  lower  grades  and  through 
the  years  in  high  .school  and  in  col¬ 
lege,  students  in  industrial  education, 
whether  in  industrial  arts  or  in  trade 
education,  deal  with  materials.  In 
the  lower  grades  the  materials  are 
simple,  easily  worked,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  limited  potentialities  of  the 
learners.  At  the  lo\ver  levels  of 
schooling  in  industrial  education,  in- 
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dustrial  arts  only  is  possible  of 
achievement  and  advisable  as  an  offer¬ 
ing.  Trade  education  has  no  place  at 
the  lower  level.  Advancing  into  the 
upper  levels  of  schooling,  the  materi¬ 
als  become  more  difficult  to  work  and 
the  potentialities  of  the  learners 
broaden.  The  materials  are  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  maturity  of  those  who 
work  them.  Somewhere  in  the  upper 
levels,  industrial  arts  education  be¬ 
comes  related  to  trade  education  with 
respect  to  materials  and  to  processes, 
but  they  remain  different  in  aims. 

Trade  education  serves  older  and 
more  select  groups.  It  is  exacting  in 
development  of  hand  skills  and  in  the 
acquisition  of  technical  knowledges. 
Industrial  arts  education  serves  all 
ages  and  selectivity  is  not  of  concern. 
It  is  assumed  not  to  be  as  exacting  as 
is  trade  education  in  development  of 
skills.  Trade  education  is  specific 
vocational  preparation  for  employ¬ 
ment  upon  graduation.  Industrial 
arts  education  is  offered  for  general 
educational  purposes.  It  is  recog- 
nired  today  that  general  academic 
education  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  youth  with  broad  understand¬ 
ings,  appreciations,  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  world  opportunities  and 
needs.  Industrial  arts,  with  other  of 
the  non-academic  offerings,  make 
strong  contributions  to  the  whole  edu¬ 
cation  pattern.  They  offer  experiences 
that  make  for  enlargement  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  offering. 

A  study  of  aims  of  these  two 
branches  of  education  should  be  help¬ 
ful.  One  set  is  for  general  woodwork¬ 
ing  in  the  junior  high  school.  The 
other  set  is  for  patternmaking  in  the 
trade  and  technical  school.  Both  of 
these  sets  of  aims  were  conceived 
from,  and  in  harmony  with,  well- 


known  aims  of  general  education. 
Both  branches  of  industrial  education, 
as  all  other  educational  offerings,  are 
integral  parts  of  all  education.  There¬ 
fore,  any  aims  conceived  for  any  phase 
of  both  branches  should  be  in  harmony 
v.dth  aims  of  general  education.  The 
aims  here  pr^'sented  are  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  similarity  of  the  materi¬ 
als  involved.  They  are  among  several 
sets  of  aims  for  various  offerings  in 
industrial  arts  and  trade  education  in 
the  Detroit  schools.  All  such  aims 
i'l  Detroit  were  conceived  from  and 
in  harmony  with  aims  of  general  edu¬ 
cation.  Lack  of  space  limits  lengthy 
interpretations  of  these  two  sets  of 
aims  in  this  paper.  They  are  likely 
to  be  understood  without  amplification. 

Aims  of  General  Woodworking  in 
the  Intermediate  Schools 

1.  To  inculcate  ideals  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  r(‘adiness  to  a.ssist  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  others  in  the  group  acti¬ 
vities  of  w<)odworking. 

2.  To  develop  habits  of  cheerful, 
orderly,  and  methodical  performance 
of  the  various  tasks  involved  in  wood¬ 
working. 

.1.  To  develop  interest  in  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  sources,  character^ 
istics,  values  and  uses  of  the  materi¬ 
als  involved  in  general  woodworking. 

4.  To  develop  the  desire  and  the 
ability  to  select  wisely,  care  for,  and 
use  properly,  products  of  the  wood¬ 
working  industries. 

.5,  To  develop  habits  of  doing 
things  properly  in  the  interests  of 
safety  an<l  hygiene  for  one’s  self  and 
for  others. 

fi.  To  foster  appreciation  of  good' 
workmanship,  good  design,  good  ma¬ 
terials,  and  good  structure  in  creative 
experiences  in  woodworking. 
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7.  To  develop  the  habit  of  using 
simple  drawings  and  diagrams  in 
planning  construction  in  wood. 

8.  To  provide  opportunities  for 
developing  independence  in  planning 
wisely  and  following  through  to  suc¬ 
cessful  completion,  individual  and 
group  projects. 

9.  To  provide  information  and 
e.xperiences  that  w’ould  awaken  inter¬ 
est  in  and  create  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  occupations  related  to  the 
woodw’orking  industry. 

10.  To  encourage  development  of 
hobby  interests  in  w’oodw’orking. 

11.  To  offer  an  opportunity  to 
study  technological  developments  in 
the  woodworking  industries  and  their 
contributions  to  society. 

Aims  of  Patternmaking  in  Technical 
and  Trade  Schools 

1.  To  develop  skill  in  the  use  of 
patternmaking  tools  and  machines  in 
the  construction  of  wood  patterns. 

2.  To  develop  interests  in  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  materials  involved 
in  patternmaking,  their  sources,  char¬ 
acteristics,  values,  and  uses. 

3.  To  foster  appreciation  of  good 
workmanship,  good  design,  and  good 
structure  in  making  wood  patterns. 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  doing 
things  properly  in  the  patternmaking 
shop  in  the  interests  of  safety  and  hy¬ 
giene  for  one’s  self  and  for  others. 

5.  To  provide  opportunities  for 
developing  independence  in  wise  plan¬ 
ning,  and  in  making  layouts  on  wood, 
and  following  through  to  successful 
completion  individual  and  group  pro- 
jt'cts  in  patternmaking. 

6.  To  inculcate  ideals  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  readiness  to  assist  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  others. 

7.  To  develop  habits  of  cheerful, 


orderly,  and  methodical  performances 
of  the  various  tasks  involved  in  pat¬ 
ternmaking. 

8.  To  provide  exj)erience8  that 
would  create  intelligent  understand¬ 
ing  of  occupations  related  directly  to 
patternmaking. 

9.  To  learn  to  read  drawings  for 
use  in  planning  and  in  construction. 

The  woodworking  is  an  industrial 
arts  offering.  The  patternmaking  is 
a  trade  offering.  One  of  the  major 
differences  betw’een  them  is  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  skill.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  term  skill  does  not  appear  in 
the  aims  for  industrial  arts  woodwork¬ 
ing,  but  it  appears  in  the  first  aim  for 
trade  patternmaking.  In  the  former, 
skill  w’ould  be  developed  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  turn  of  things,  and  according  to 
individual  differences.  There  is  no 
pressure  and  planned  drill  to  develop 
high  degrees  of  manipulative  skill. 
There  are  other  and,  perhaps,  more 
important  aims,  but  of  course  skill 
should  not  be  ignored.  Some  learners 
in  industrial  arts  education  can  de¬ 
velop  skill  and  it  should  be  encour¬ 
aged,  but  because  the  classes  are  not 
composed  of  .select  groups,  there  will 
be  many  who  would  profit  most  by  the 
intent  of  the  other  aims. 

In  examining  the  aims  of  wood¬ 
working,  it  is  evident  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  is  secondary.  Ideals, 
attitudes,  appreciations,  and  under¬ 
standings  predominate.  Expressions 
represented  in  these  aims,  and  not  un¬ 
like  those  of  other  branches  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are:  cooperafion ,  readiness,  con¬ 
sumer  values,  how  to  think,  safety 
education,  methodical  procedure,  per¬ 
sistence,  guidance,  leisure  time,  and 
contributions  of  science.  .Vnalysis  of 
these  aims  reveals  that  industrial  arts 
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has  many  values  of  general  nature, 
and  that  there  is  little  to  suggest 
strictly  vocational  ends.  In  the  junior 
and  senior  years  of  high  school,  the 
ij  dustrial  arts  offerings  should  be  in¬ 
tensive  and  thorough  enough  to  de¬ 
velop  salable  vocational  abilities  for 
those  who  can  and  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  them.  Youth  today  who  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  high  school  have 
little  chance  in  the  w’orld  with  only 
an  academic  education  to  offer.  A 
strong  industrial  arts  program  can 
insure  youth  against  the  future. 

Examination  of  the  aims  for  pat- 
temmaking  show’s  that  development  of 
skill  is  important,  hence  its  mention 
in  the  first  aim.  However,  modern 
trade  education  also  is  concerned  with 
development  of  ideals,  attitudes,  ap- 
jtreciations,  and  understandings  that 
are  not  remotely  related  to  other  edu¬ 
cational  values.  The  modern  trade 
school  has  many  offerings  aside  from 
the  strictly  skill  subjects.  The  mod¬ 
ern  trade  school  is  a  technical  school 
having  academic  departments,  music, 
art,  physical  education,  wherein  is  fos¬ 
tered  development  of  a  w’ell  balanced 
individual  who  possesses  trade  skill. 
The  aims  here  presented  for  pattern¬ 
making  are  suggestive  of  broad  (>duca- 
tional  values  as  well  as  the  narrower 
manipulative  skills.  In  trade  educa¬ 
tion  today,  as  indicated  by  these  aims, 
common  expressions  are  sTcill,  coopera¬ 
tion,  readiness,  knowledge  of  materi¬ 
als,  safety  education,  methodical  pro¬ 
cedure,  how  to  think,  jyersistence,  con¬ 
tributions  of  science,  and  guidance.  A 
decade  ago,  a  set  of  aims  for  trade 
education  as  broad  as  those  here  pre¬ 
sented  would  not  have  been  acceptable. 
There  are  those  in  trade  education  to¬ 
day  who  w’ould  agree  that  there  is  a 


change  from  a  narrow  skill  concept  to 
a  broad  concept  such  as  indicated  by 
the  aims  here  presented.  Education 
today  is  not  just  selfish  preparation. 
Education  today  is  for  community 
participation  and  community  living. 
And  trade  education  has  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  place  in  this  per¬ 
spective. 

Industrial  arts  education  involves 
shop  activities  that  are  samplings  of 
crafts  that  can  usually  be  offered  in 
the  day  schools  and  in  all  grades.  The 
materials  are  many.  Common  among 
them  are  paper,  wood,  metal,  plastics, 
and  ceramics.  The  content  of  courses 
and  the  methods  of  teaching  are  in 
keeping  with  aims  quite  similar  to 
those  presented  here.  The  money  ex¬ 
pended  is  usually  made  available 
through  the  usual  budgetary  proce¬ 
dures  as  is  the  money  for  other  educa¬ 
tional  offerings. 

Trade  education  involves  shop  acti¬ 
vities  that  are  usually  offered  in  si>e- 
cial  trade  departments  of  high  schools, 
technical  schools  and  in  trade  schools. 
The  money  expended  usually  is  made 
available  through  joint  budgetary  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  state,  local  and  federal 
government.  The  federal  vocational 
laws  make  funds  available  provided 
the  instruction  covers  a  bona  fide 
trade  offering.  The  detail  of  this  is 
involved,  and  generally  knowm  by 
most  educators,  therefore  further  ref¬ 
erence  can  well  be  left  for  other 
reading. 

Trade  education  and  need  for  it  is 
grow’ing  despite  the  writings  of  popu¬ 
lar  authors  who,  without  supporting 
facts,  say  that  the  machine  has.  dis¬ 
placed  the  skilled  trade.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  machine  has  created  hun¬ 
dreds  of  new  .^killed  trades.  Even 
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though  massed  production  methods 
have  expanded,  results  of  a  study 
made  by  the  writer  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Stabilization  Research  Institute 
of  Minnea)>olis  in  1033,  show  that 
43%  of  the  workers  in  66  different 
industries  required  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  from  six  months  to  seven  years 
in  order  to  qualify  for  their  jobs.  The 
leisure  time  fallacy  which  is  so  fre¬ 
quently  expounded  as  the  ultimate  in 
modern  education  is  without  logical 
support  if  one  looks  about  in  the  mod¬ 
em  industrial  world.  The  modern 
worker  is  kept  busy  in  much  of  his 
leisure  time  keeping  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  his  job  if  he  has  a  job  of 
any  consequence.  He  is  improving 


his  work  qualifications.  All  people  in 
the  world  who  have  work  of  conse¬ 
quence  must  continuously  study  in  o^ 
der  to  keep  up  with  technological 
change.  Education  must  be  continu¬ 
ous  if  personal  usefulness  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinuous. 

Industrial  Arts  Education  in  the 
junior  high  school  levels,  and  lower, 
are  quite  different  from  Trade  Edu¬ 
cation.  Advancing  into  the  junior 
and  senior  years,  and  college,  they  be¬ 
come  more  alike.  !^fuch  can  be  said 
in  claims  of  unlikeness  and  likeness 
but  a  ndiable  way  to  compare  them  is 
to  examine  their  aims  and  to  visit 
shops,  giving  time  enough  to  make  a 
thorough  study. 


WHAT  DO  THEY  SEE? 

Ibvin  S.  Noall 

ai^PERV'ISOR  OF  INDUSTRIAE  ARTS  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Ur.  Koall  tci'itcn  here  out  of  a  rich  rxperirncr  aa  a  teacher  of  teachers  and  as  a  success¬ 
ful  city  superrisor  of  industrial  education.  This  might  well  he  regarded  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  goes  on  in  the  mind  of  a  supervisor  as  he  goes  about  his  daily  work. 


WII KX  they  visit  my  shop,  what 
do  they  see  ?  Some  piH^jdc 
have  eyes  and  yet  they  sec  not 
just  as  some  of  our  students  have  ears 
and,  we  all  know,  they  “hear  not.”  A 
teacher  of  industrial  arts  may  not  as¬ 
sume  that  his  principal,  his  supervi- 
.sor,  his  superintendent,  or  even  one 
of  the  many  parents  or  other  casual 
visitors  to  his  shop  is  either  blind  or 
lacking  in  understanding.  Then  if 
the  visitor  does  understand  and  if  he 
does  see,  what  does  he  see  and  what 
is  his  evaluation  of  what  he  secs  ? 

Some  people  judge  by  first  impres¬ 
sions.  They  believe  that  in  that  first 
flash  of  time  when  the  mind  is  wide 
open  to  impressions  and  when  there 


is  no  trace  of  prejudice  or  favor,  the 
totality  of  the  new  situation  is  re¬ 
vealed  to  them  as  it  cannot  be  at  any 
other  time.  All  that  subsequent  e.x- 
perience  can  do  is  to  piece  out  that 
first  impression,  it  may  add  a  detail 
here,  but  it  will  reveal  a  defect  there. 
One  b<‘gins  to  weigh  the  elements  and 
rationalize  about  their  values,  but  he 
will  hardly  put  them  into  the  total 
picture  without  some  measure  of  bias. 
I'o  arrive  unannounced  and  enter  un¬ 
observed  leaves  those  first  few  mo¬ 
ments  free  for  the  first  imprint  of  the 
situation. 

When  I  visit  a  school  shop,  I  see 
industry,  housekeeping,  organization; 
I  see  teaching  materials,  tools,  and 
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machines;  but,  even  more  important, 
T  feel  the  atmosphere — the  evidences 
of  morale  —  teacher-pupil  relation¬ 
ships.  interest,  and  enthusiasm.  Soon¬ 
er  or  later  some  one  thing  will  absorb 
my  attention  an»l  I  become  engrossed 
in  classroom  detail.  The  matter  of 
student  activity,  or  lack  of  it,  is  al¬ 
ways  interesting.  Sometimes  I  find 
all  students  pursuing  a  rigid  routine, 
and  though  they  are  active  and  atten¬ 
tive  they  lack  enthusiasm  and  arc  not 
unhappy  when  the  closing  bell  rings. 
In  another  shop  I  may  find  idleness 
or  I  stand  on  the  sidelines  of  a 
wrestling  match  while  the  teacher  is 
engaged  with  his  star  pupil  oblivious 
to  all  that  is  going  on.  I  have  been 
in  a  shop  as  long  as  thirty  minutes 
before  my  presence  has  been  discov¬ 
ered.  When  this  situation  exists  it 
may  be  taken  as  fair  evidence  that 
many  other  things  pass  unobserved. 
One  teacher  is  so  busy  with  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  his  work  and  the  incessant  de¬ 
mands  for  his  help  that  he  has  not  a 
moment  to  visit  with  me.  Another 
follows  at  my  heels,  quick  to  explain 
every  defect  he  suspects  I  observe. 
“I’ve  showed  him  how  to  plane  twenty 
times,”  I  am  told.  “How’  long  must 
I  keep  it  up?”  he  adds  with  a  tinge 
of  futility  in  his  manner,  for  after 
all  he  does  not  select  his  pupils.  He 
forgets  that  where  there  is  no  learn¬ 
ing  there  has  been  no  teaching,  hut 
r.nly  trying,  and  the  boy’s  excuse  is  as 
good  as  his  owm.  He  lives  so  close 
to  his  job  that  he  can  neither  see  nor 
understand  that  the  successful  teacher 
proves  what  can  he  done  while  he, 
with  his  excuses,  only  proves  what  he 
cannot  do. 

It  is  refreshing  to  enter  a  class 
where  all  students  are  busily  engaged 


and  working  intelligently  at  their 
tasks ;  where  the  instructor  moves 
about  quietly,  alert  to  the  evidence  of 
his  need,  but  unhurried  because  he 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  pu¬ 
pils’  project  activity  in  careful  class¬ 
room  teaching.  As  a  rule,  projects 
are  varied  and  well  designed  and 
there  is  ample  evidence  about  the 
room  of  student  planning. 

There  are  the  rare  visits  that  cling 
to  one’s  memory  like  that  of  yester¬ 
day,  when  I  dropped  into  what  proved 
to  be  a  “free  activity  hour.”  Students 
were  permitted  to  choose  a  department 
and  to  work  at  any  appropriate  task 
that  interested  them.  I  found  junior 
high  students  as  thick  as  flies,  —  at 
least  seventy  of  them,  and  all  working 
w’ith  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  It 
seemed  unbelievable  as  I  pa.ssed  among 
them  noting  that  a  dozen  or  more 
types  of  work  w’ere  in  progress  with 
not  one  student  idle  and  hardly  an  in¬ 
stance  of  incorrect  construction  or 
tool  technique.  When  I  found  the 
teacher  standing  off  to  one  side,  he 
seemed  the  least  concerned  of  them 
all.  Not  a  detail  escaped  his  watch¬ 
ful  eye;  he  never  failed  to  be  at  the 
point  of  need,  and  still  he  had  time 
to  discuss  with  me  the  situation  and 
its  significance  to  the  school.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  organization 
for  handling  tools  and  materials  had 
been  simplified  and  routinized  so  as 
to  require  the  minimum  of  his  time 
and  attention. 

Naturally,  I  am  interested  in  this 
matter  of  tools  and  their  use  and  care, 
for  it  has  been  often  observed  that 
students  who  learn  to  use  tools  well 
in  the  school  shop  continue  to  use 
them  when  not  in  school.  I  have  few 
misgivings  for  the  success  of  a  teacher 
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if  I  fiiul  his  students  following  cor¬ 
rect  procedures  and  showing  care  for 
the  tools.  Almost  without  exce))tion 
the  tools  will  be  in  good  condition, 
jtropc'rly  arranged,  and  carefully  ac¬ 
counted  for.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  attitude  and  habit  of  careful  use 
and  accounting  for  tools  seldom  fails 
to  win  a  word  of  praise  from  the 
visitor. 

It  is  more  common  to  find  the  tools 
dull,  tool  marks  on  the  bench  and  an 
attitude  of  indifference  among  the 
students.  Everybody  wants  the  one 
sharp  saw,  the  one  good  wrench,  or  the 
one  new  file.  The  tool  nwm  is  a  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  disorder  with  ecpiipment 
scattered  about  and  no  evidence  of 
either  planning  or  supervision,  the 
chief  article  of  furniture  being  the 
jnnk  box  which  students  use  freely 
when  tools  are  broken  and  even  when 
they  become  too  dull  for  use. 

Care  of  tools,  pride  in  workman¬ 
ship,  and  safe  procedures  usually  go 
hand  in  hand,  for  all  are  outcomes  of 
the  same  careful  teaching  and  super¬ 
vised  shop  practice.  However,  I  can¬ 
not  take  too  much  for  gi’anted.  I 
want  to  know  more  about  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  safety,  for  accidents  do  happen 
and  a  teacher  cannot  afford  to  be  a 
party  to  a  lost  finger  or  to  the  impair¬ 
ment  of  a  student's  \’ision.  I  note  the 
condition  of  tools  and  equipment,  the 
mushroomed  chisels,  the  chipped  ham¬ 
mer  faces,  the  unguarded  grinders, 
belts,  and  cutting  machines.  I  may 
find  bare  electric  wires  and  open 
switches  so  located  that  students  may 
easily  make  contacts  with  radiation  or 
other  plumbing  equipment.  Worn 
wrenches  and  broken  handles  may  also 
provide  occasion  for  injury.  I  also 
observe  the  students  at  work  and  I  ask 


them  searching  questions  in  which 
they  make  a  good  accounting,  but  as 
a  curious  visitor  I  am  still  not  satis¬ 
fied.  I  go  to  the  teacher  and  if  he 
has  done  his  work  well  he  will  show 
me  his  plan  for  covering  every  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  of  safety  teaching  includ¬ 
ing  his  file  of  examinations  which 
give  evidence  of  the  students'  under¬ 
standing  of  safety.  He  will  j>oint  out 
tlie  student’s  atfidavit  that  he  has 
had  safe  procedures  carefully  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  by  the  teacher.  This 
file  is  one  of  the  efiicient  teacher’s 
})rized  possessions. 

Second  only  to  the  care  of  tools  in 
the  process  of  good  housekeeping  is 
the  organization  for  the  handling  of 
supplies.  Whether  from  unwise  school 
board  policies,  lack  of  facilities,  or 
from  personal  disposition,  some  teach¬ 
ers  choose  for  their  part  the  role  of 
second-class  stock  clerks  and  are  al¬ 
ways  engrossed  in  details  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  When  the  visitor  finds  this 
situation,  he  is  not  surprised  to  find 
numerous  matters  of  educational  sig¬ 
nificance  ignored.  Students  hurry  out 
after  class  leaving  tools  about  and 
tlmir  benches  covered  with  litter. 
There  is  also  the  likelihood  that  pro¬ 
jects  will  be  scattered  round  and  that 
one  will  hear  frequent  complaints  of 
losses  or  injury  to  stock. 

I  have  found  many  industrial  arts 
teachers  assigned  to  situations  in 
which  it  was  next  to  impossible  for 
them  to  do  satisfactory  work.  The 
room  is  small,  the  equipment  is  poor, 
and  if  there  is  a  tool  or  supply  room 
it  is  small  and  inadequate;  no  budget 
allowance  is  made  for  teaching  mate¬ 
rials,  so  the  teacher  must  buy  supplies 
in  his  own  name  and  pray  earnestly 
to  get  out  in  the  spring  without  a  defi- 
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cit,  or  without  an  inventory  if  he  fails 
to  fjet  a  contract.  To  play  safe,  he 
may  sell  at  a  safe  margin  and  risk  his 
irputation  when  a  parent  or  a  local 
l)oard  member  accuses  him  of  profit¬ 
eering  on  the  students.  Such  schools 
get  a  new  teacher  every  year  and  the 
c<immunity  wonders  why  industrial 
arts  is  not  more  popular. 

The  former  teacher  moves  on  with 
the  consciousness  of  failure  and  I  find 
him  next  year  making  another  more 
or  less  futile  battle  with  the  elements. 
If  he  has  capacity  and  is  well  trained, 
he  will  learn  to  master  the  “impos¬ 
sible”  elements  which  at  first  engulfed 
him.  He  will  find  that  through  stu¬ 
dent  organization  and  delegated  au¬ 
thority  he  can  account  for  his  tools, 
and  his  supplies.  He  will  find  that 
lx)ys  like  responsibility  and  will  care 
for  the  routine  of  daily  housekeeping, 
so  that  each  new  group  of  students 
may  enter  the  department  and  find  it 
clean  and  inviting.  His  reference 
shelf  may  be  transformed  from  con¬ 
fusion  to  order  and  its  use  greatly  in¬ 
creased  when  he  learns  to  harness  the 
energy  of  his  students. 

As  a  visitor  to  the  industrial  arts 
classes,  I  w^ant  to  know  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  the  boys.  Are  they  learn¬ 
ing  to  see  the  world  around  them? 
Are  they  acquiring  a  kinship  with 
adult  workers,  based  upon  experience 
with  the  same  tools,  materials,  and 
jobs  ?  Are  they  learning  to  value 
tools  for  their  purpose  and  appreciate 
materials  for  their  use  ?  Are  students 
finding  use  for  the  economic  geogra¬ 
phy  they  may  have  studied  when  they 
need  supplies  for  the  department  or 
for  home  use  ?  Do  parents  comment 
on  the  many  new  tasks  their  boys  do 
i-ound  the  house  since  they  took  shop 


under  Mr.  X  ?  May  I  see  evidences 
of  physics,  general  science,  or  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  work  in  the  shop,  or, 
just  as  good,  do  I  find  shop  experi¬ 
ences  enriching  the  work  of  students 
in  other  departments  of  the  school  ? 
The  content  of  shop  teaching  is  the 
finest  kind  of  material  for  good  Eng¬ 
lish  composition. 

In  some  schools,  the  teacher  is  the 
only  source  of  information  and  stu¬ 
dent  learning  is  limited  to  what  the 
teacher  knows  and  can  impart  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups.  In  better  depart¬ 
ments  there  is  a  textbook  which  all 
must  read  and  account  for.  The 
school  one  likes  to  visit  may  have  a 
text,  but  it  also  has  a  reference  shelf 
of  well-chosen  books  and  at  least  one 
appropriate  magazine.  The  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  class  instruction 
may  vary,  but  the  work  of  students 
n.ust  show  that  it  is  adequate  for 
group  needs.  The  individual  needs 
are  met  by  ready  recourse  to  any  or 
all  of  a  dozen  other  sources,  only  one 
of  which  is  the  teacher.  This  willing 
and  capable  use  of  many  sources  of 
information  including  outside  reading 
and  observation  is  one  of  the  major 
clues  to  a  good  department. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about 
training  for  character  and  citizenship. 
I  have  had  my  first  impression ;  I 
have  inspected  the  housekeeping  and 
tested  the  evidence  of  group  and  in¬ 
dividual  teaching;  the  safety  training 
is  satisfactory  and  initiative  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  execution  is  properly  en¬ 
couraged.  There  is  evidence  of  co¬ 
operation  with  other  school  depart¬ 
ments  where  theory  is  taught  which 
may  be  applied  in  the  shop.  But 
how  about  citizenship  and  character 
training?  What  shall  I  look  for  and 
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what  can  I  see  that  will  tell  this  story  ? 

As  an  advocate  of  industrial  arts 
I  have  long  claimed  this  field  to  be 
most  fertile  for  culture  and  character 
values.  Where  may  one  better  learn 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect?  What 
department  better  illustrates  that 
achievement  requires  industry?  Ev¬ 
ery  day  one  finds  occasion  for  cooper¬ 
ation.  Neglect  of  shop  routine  by  one 
results  in  loss  of  time  or  inconven¬ 
ience  for  all.  If  one  offends,  every¬ 
body  pays  a  natural  consequence.  Vet 
these  things  do  not  operate  by  them¬ 
selves.  They  all  require  the  master 
touch  of  the  skillful  teacher.  So 
again  I  put  my  ear  to  the  ground  for 
evidences  and  find  them  not  difficult 
to  discern.  They  are  present  in  the 
atmosphere,  they  are  manifest  in  the 
industry  shown  by  the  pupils  and  in 
tiie  respect  and  affection  shown  to  the 
teacher.  The  relations  between  stu¬ 
dents  tell  of  good  will,  common  pur- 
I)ose,  and  cooperation ;  the  housekeep¬ 
ing  and  accounting  for  tools  and  sup¬ 
plies  give  evidence  of  integrity  and 
responsibility. 

Truly  the  sho])  is  the  measure  of 
the  teacher.  People  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  slums  make  slums  out 
of  palaces  and  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  good  may  make  palaces 


out  of  hovels.  It  is  not  the  room  or 
the  equipment,  or  the  boys  that  make 
the  successful  department.  These  are 
only  aids,  for  the  master  teacher  in 
this  as  in  other  fields  can  cultivate  ap¬ 
preciations,  develop  character,  impart 
knowledge,  inspire  interest  and  even 
train  in  useful  skills  in  an  attic  or 
unused  classroom  and  with  improvised 
equipment. 

The  master  teacher  will  give  pro- 
I)ortionately  greater  value  when  he  is 
provided  with  a  proper  room,  ade¬ 
quate  tools  and  equipment,  a  budget 
for  teaching  materials,  sufficient  books 
and  references,  and  a  suitable  time 
schedule,  for  he  knows  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  all  resources  available 
to  him. 

The  visitor  may  not  appreciate  all 
of  the  limitations  under  which  the 
teacher  lal)ors ;  he  may  not  possess  the 
skills  which  are  taught,  and  much  of 
the  knowledge  imparted  may  be  for¬ 
eign  to  him,  but  if  he  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  school  man  or  if,  as  a  worthy 
patron,  he  has  good  judgment  or  keen 
discernment,  the  shop  will  be  an  open 
book  from  which  he  may  read  of  the 
service  given.  The  teacher  who  is 
worthy  of  his  place  will  know  “What 
they  will  see’’  and  will  be  ready  for 
them  when  they  visit  his  shop. 
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Dr.  Newkirk  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  development  of  tests  for  use  ui 
industrial  arts.  Ills  research  and  writing  in  this  field  are  widely  known.  This  con¬ 
tribution  is  of  unusual  interest  and  value. 

INDUSTRIAL  arts  courses  are  con-  the  need  for  improving  their  measure- 
sidered  a  fundamental  part  of  gen-  ment  techniques.  Every  bonafide  at- 
eral  education  by  all  leading  edu-  tempt  to  furnish  accurate  and  objec- 
eators.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  tive  educational  guidance  to  pupils  is 
industrial  world  and  the  intelligent  accompanied  by  a  real  need  for  accu- 
appreciation  and  use  of  its  products  rate  measures  of  achievement  in  order 
is  fundamental  to  intelligent  living,  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  guid- 
The  increased  and  fundamental  con-  ance  program.  Thus,  if  measurement 
tiibution  that  industrial  arts  is  mak-  for  guidance  is  to  prosper,  measure- 
ing  has  also  focused  attention  on  ment  of  achievement  must  be  im- 
tcaching  methods  and  refinements  in  prov'cd. 

the  evaluation  of  the  results  of  indus-  Fundamentally,  measurement  in  the 
trial  arts  instruction.  industrial  arts  subjects  is  the  same  as 

^fany  teachers  of  the  industrial  measurement  in  any  other  educational 
subjects  still  maintained  that  the  very  field.  The  problems  involve  not  the 
nature  of  their  shop  products  dis-  development  of  new  principles  of  test- 
couraged  the  probability  of  the  exist-  ing  but  rather  the  adaptation  of  well- 
ence  of  any  such  unreliability  in  the  recognized  techniques  to  somewhat 
evaluation  of  accomjilishment  as  was  novel  situations  and  subject  matter, 
found  in  the  academic  subjects.  A  Thus,  as  a  basis  for  understanding 
few  studies  based  on  teachers’  efforts  the  meaning  of  measurement  in  this 
to  estimate  the  quality  of  tangible  field  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
shop  products  soon  made  it  apparent  ing  of  measurement  in  general  is  es- 
to  the  shop-teacher  that  this  field  was  sential. 

definitely  no  more  immune  to  the  in-  Objective  types  of  measuring  in¬ 
fluence  of  subjective  factors  than  were  struments  are  of  two  general  types : 
the  academic  subjects.  This  experi-  H)  achievement  tests  and  scales,  and 
cnce  tended  to  make  many  teachers  (2)  quality  or  rating  scales.  In  gen- 
definitely  skeptical  of  all  such  sub-  oral  the  former  are  designed  for  use 
jective  methods  of  measurement.  in  the  classroom  and  are  ordinarily 

The  rather  recent  development  of  plaeed  in  the  hands  of  the  individual 
general  interest  in  the  use  of  educa-  pupil.  If  the  items  composing  the 
tior.al  tests  for  guidance  purposes  is  tests  have  been  carefully  refined  and 
another  factor  which  has  attracted  the  evaluated  so  that  each  item  bears  a 
attention  of  industrial  arts  teachers  to  definite  difficulty  relationship  to  each 
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other  item,  the  test  may  be  said  to 
have  been  scaled.  Quality  or  rating 
scales  are  designed  as  land-marks  or 
milestones  to  aid  the  teacher  in  recog¬ 
nizing  given  qualities.  Such  scales 
are  usually  not  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  pupil  but  are  used  by  the 
teacher  for  the  purpose  of  assigning 
quality  ratings  to  classroom  or  shop 
j)roducts  prepared  under  definite  di¬ 
rections  and  specifications. 

Measurement  in  education  may  pro¬ 
ceed  along  a  number  of  different  lines. 
J’or  example,  achievement  tests  are 
used  for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the 
pupil’s  acquisition  of  educational  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  tests  may  be  informal 
or  they  may  be  standardized,  but  if 
they  measure  the  results  of  school 
training  they  are  still  achievement 
tests.  Specialized  types  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests,  known  as  diagnostic  and 
analytical  tests  are  designed  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  reveal  the  exact  identity  of 
the  individual  pupil’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  subject.  The  difii- 
cultv  of  making  a  sufficiently  detailed 
analysis  of  the  basic  skills  in  the  given 
field  of  instruction  has  discouraged 
the  development  of  such  diagnostic 
tests  in  many  fields.  Prognostic  tests 
are  designed  to  provide  an  accurate 
prediction  of  future  achievement  in 
specialized  fields  on  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  performance  on  certain  basic  but 
unlearned  elements  of  the  subject. 
Such  tests  liave  great  |x>ssibilities  for 
use  in  the  industrial  education  sub¬ 
jects.  Intelligence  tests  are  intended 
to  measure  the  underlying  general  ca- 
])acitv  of  the  individual.  They  secure 
a  cross-scction  of  the  power  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  learn  or  to  adapt  himself 
to  new  situations.  Thus  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  unlearned  skills,  those 


aspects  of  the  individual’s  abilities 
which  are  innate  and  are  not  depend¬ 
ent  upon  school  trailing.  A  complete 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
measurements  in  industrial  education 
involves  some  experience  and  contact 
with  each  of  these  foregoing  types  of 
tests.  All  are  useful  in  some  specific 
Avay  in  revealing  a  true  picture  of  pu¬ 
pil  accomplishment. 

The  day  when  the  proponents  of 
educational  tests  rally  to  their  support 
with  extravagant  arguments  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  claims  is  past.  Tests  are 
coming  to  be  clearly  recognized  for 
what  they  are:  supervisory  means  to 
an  instructional  end.  They  are  tools, 
not  ends  in  themselves.  They  are  so 
useful,  and  if  used  with  a  proper  bal¬ 
last  of  common-sense,  so  indispensable 
that  extravagant  claims  are  not  re¬ 
quired  for  their  defense.  Tests  are 
valuable  to  industrial  education  teach- 
frs  for  the  following: 

1.  The  measurement  of  class  and 
pupil  achievement. 

2.  The  establishment  of  standards 
and  norms  of  performance. 

3.  The  motivation  of  learning. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  instruction. 

5.  The  guidance  and  placement  of 
pupils. 

6.  The  evaluation  of  teaching  ma¬ 
terials  and  methods. 

One  of  the  more  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  educational  measurements  in 
the  past  decade  is  the  growth  of  the 
notion  that  more  and  more  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  must  assume  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  use  and  interpretation 
of  tests  in  each  of  their  instructional 
fields.  Not  only  has  this  resulted  in 
the  marked  improvement  and  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  testing  instrument  but 
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of  greater  importance,  it  has  resulted 
in  a  marked  improvement  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  of  teachers. 
Today  the  professionally-alive  indus¬ 
trial  arts  teacher  insists  on  having 
available  diagnostic  and  analytical  test 
materials  for  his  classes.  He  does  not 
sit  idly  by  and  wait  for  informal  ob¬ 
jective  examinations  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  central  office  or  by  his 
department  head,  but  he  leads  the  way 
by  preparing  his  own  objective  exer¬ 
cises  and  submitting  them  to  his  fel¬ 
low-teachers  for  criticism.  lie  knows 
a  good  objective  examination  when  he 
sees  it.  He  understands  the  common 
criteria  for  the  selection  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  test.  He  knows  which  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  are  useful  and  which  are 
best  adapted  to  his  particular  field. 

There  are  several  important  quali¬ 
ties  in  a  test  which  the  industrial  arts 
teacher  should  be  able  to  recognize, 
whether  he  is  engaged  in  evaluating 
commercial  tests  or  whether  he  is 
merely  interested  in  criticizing  tests 
of  his  own  construction.  Validity, 
objectivity,  and  reliability  are  usually 
considered  the  major  criteria  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  evaluation  of  an  ol>- 
jective  examination  of  the  informal 
type.  Other  supplementary  criteria 
are  useful  when  standardized  tests  are 
being  considered. 

The  majority  of  modern  commer¬ 
cial  tests  of  the  better  quality  provide 
data  on  most  of  the  important  quali¬ 
ties  which  should  be  considered  in 
their  selection.  Tests  for  which  honest 
and  dependable  affirmative  answers 
are  available  for  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  may  in  general  be  considered  as 
suitable  for  use  in  the  shop  and  draw¬ 
ing  room. 

1.  Does  this  examination  measure 


the  particular  abilities,  skills,  habits, 
informations  which  I  have  taught  my 
class  and  which  I  have  a  right  to  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  know  ? 

2.  Does  it  sample  widely  enough 
into  the  various  important  phases  of 
the  subject  to  find  out  what  the  pu¬ 
pils  actually  know  ?  How  much  time 
does  it  take  to  give  the  test?  How 
many  items  does  it  include  ? 

Jl.  Are  the  exercises  stated  in 
straight-forward  unambiguous  form  ? 

4.  Are  the  exercises  easily  and  ac¬ 
curately  scored? 

5.  Are  the  directions  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  sample  exercises  clear 
and  easily  understood  ? 

6.  Has  the  test  been  used  else¬ 
where  or  ill  previous  classes  ?  If  so, 
ill  what  kinds  and  sizes  of  schools  ? 

7.  If  a  standardized  test,  does  it 
j»rovide  accurate  and  extensive  norms 
and  standards  of  useful  types? 

8.  Are  the  directions  and  processes 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  scores 
simple  and  clear? 

0.  Do  the  results  point  the  way  to 
possible  means  of  correcting  individ¬ 
ual  pupil  difficulties? 

10.  Is  the  test  reasonable  in  terms 
of  time  and  cost  per  unit  of  valid  and 
leliable  information  furnished  by  it  ? 

Industrial  arts  teachers  should  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  measurable  factors 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  subject.  A 
minimal  list  of  fifteen  such  measur¬ 
able  factors  which  are  clearly  related 
to  mastery  in  industrial  arts  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  Information — factual  items  im- 
]X)rtant  to  the  field. 

2.  Quality — evaluation  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  tool,  machine  or  instrument 
operations. 

3.  Technique — skill  in  manipula- 
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value  to  the  industrial  education 
teacher.  These  cover  the  fields  of 
(1)  achievement,  (2)  aptitude,  (3) 
intelligence,  and  (4)  character-per¬ 
sonality  qualities.  The  achievement 
tests  ai’e  of  two  types,  the  first  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  standardized  and  non- 
standardized  industrial  arts  tests  and 
trade  tests,  the  second  group  dealing 
with  general  achievement  tests  in  re¬ 
lated  subjects.  These  related  subject- 
tests  represent  the  major  achievement 
fields  of  reading,  spelling,  language, 
writing,  vocabulary,  mathematics,  and 
science.  Each  of  these  special  fields 
leaves  its  mark  on  accomplishment  in 
the  industrial  subjects. 

The  high  pupil-mortality  in  many 
of  our  high  school  courses,  and  the 
other  evidences  of  educational  and 
vocational  misfits  all  demand  that  the 
matter  of  the  more  accurate  deter¬ 
mination  of  individual  pupil  apti¬ 
tudes  be  stressed.  Industrial  arts 
education  teachers  are  so  close  to  the 
problem  that  they  can  scarcely  fail  P) 
be  interested.  Work  in  the  industrial 
arts  fields  hinges  to  such  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  upon  the  existence  and  utilization 
of  mechanical  abilities  that  the  indus¬ 
trial  arts  education  teacher  will  natu¬ 
rally  turn  to  the  mechanical-aptitude 
tests  of  which  there  are  several  very 
useful  types.  A  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  aptitude  and  prognostic  tests, 
how  to  select  them  and  interpret  them, 
will  do  much  to  salvage  a  great  deal 
of  our  current  educational  loss. 

Information  on  the  mental  status 
of  students  of  industrial  arts  repre¬ 
sents  most  important  supplementary 
information.  Knowledge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  mental  ability  of  pupils  does 
much  to  protect  the  teacher  as  well  as 
the  pupil  from  unfair  demands  and 


tion  of  tools,  instruments  or  machines 
in  the  execution  of  a  product. 

4.  Speed  —  rate  of  response  in 
producing  a  project  subject  to  com¬ 
mercial  standards. 

5.  Reading  of  technical  symbols 
— interpretation  of  working  drawings, 
etc. 

6.  Reading — comprehension  of  in¬ 
structions  or  related  information  from 
the  printed  page. 

7.  Spelling — ability  to  spell  com¬ 
mon  words  and  necessary  technical 
terms. 

8.  ^Nrathematics  —  computational 
skills  and  mathematical  concepts  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  shop  work. 

0.  Appreciation  of  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts — recognition  of  merit  and  quali¬ 
ties  of  merit  in  products. 

10.  Planning  —  ability  to  develop 
suitable  lay-out  for  doing  a  job. 

11.  Language — use  of  acceptable 
written  and  oral  language  forms. 

12.  Inventiveness — ingenuity  in 
seeing  new  relationships  and  develop¬ 
ing  devices  serviceable  to  society. 

13.  Personality — qualities  usually 
recognized  as  essential  to  successful 
social  and  industrial  adjustment. 

14.  Mechanical  aptitude — natural 
aptitude  for  understanding  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  and  their  operation. 

15.  Intelligence — power  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  learn  and  adjust  himself 
to  novel  situations. 

These  factors  are  believed  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  framework  of  measurement 
in  the  industrial  arts  subjects.  Many 
of  these  qualities  can  be  measured  as 
separate  phases  of  ability.  Instruments 
for  the  measurement  of  a  number  of 
these  factors  are  already  available. 

Four  general  classifications  of  tests 
are  recognized  as  being  of  distinct 
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criticisms.  The  individual  of  supe-  out  this  discussion  it  has  been  the  pur- 


rior  capacity  may  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  correspondingly  superior 
level.  Pupils  of  relatively  inferior 
capacity  can  be  recognized  early 
enough  to  avoid  unduly  embarrassing 
them  or  making  demands  on  them 
which  they  are  incapable  of  meeting. 
The  industrial  arts  teacher  will  find 
knowledge  of  the  general  mental  abil¬ 
ity  of  his  pupils  particularly  useful 
in  the  interpretation  of  expected  ac¬ 
complishment. 

Frequently  one  of  the  significant 
outcomes  of  industrial  arts  courses  is 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  character  and  personal¬ 
ity.  Many  a  misunderstood  young- 
.ster,  when  observed  in  the  light  of  his 
academic  attainments,  has  revealed 
traits  and  abilities  under  the  wise 
guidance  of  an  understanding  shop- 
teacher  which  have  been  hitherto  un¬ 
suspected.  It  is  only  fair  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  after  all  abstract  intelli¬ 
gence  is  only  one  phase  of  character 
and  personality.  There  is  a  concrete 
asjwct  of  it  which  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant.  Causes  of  disciplinary  disturb¬ 
ances  are  frequently  removed  when 
the  mentally  active  but  suppressed 
youngster  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  himself  in  some  physical  tang¬ 
ible  form. 

Teachers  in  all  fields  of  subject 
matter  are  constantly  struggling  to 
improve  the  available  methods  of  eval¬ 
uating  pupil-achievement.  When  the 
oral  quiz  was  discarded  in  favor  of 
the  written  examination  a  real  ad¬ 
vance  in  educational  practice  was 
made.  The  greatest  improvement  in 
the  methods  of  classroom  measure¬ 
ment  came  with  the  development  of 
the  objective  informal  test.  Through- 


pose  of  the  writer  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  greater  accuracy  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  in  the  measurement  of  pupil 
achievements.  The  objective  informal 
examination  makes  possible  this  type 
of  accuracy  for  many  classroom  pur¬ 
poses.  However,  it  is  recognized  that 
there  are  other  important  functions  of 
the  examination  aside  from  the  sheer 
cataloging  of  items  of  factual  or  in¬ 
formational  importance.  One  of  these 
is  unquestionably  provided  by  the 
carefully  made  essay  or  discussion- 
type  examination  through  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  gives  for  the  thoughtful  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  larger  units  of  the 
course.  It  is  because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  function  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  that  objective  informal  tests  may 
not  be  completely  substituted  for  the 
essay-type  examination.  The  compro¬ 
mise  in  which  the  emphasis  is  largely 
upon  the  acquisition  and  retention  of 
facts.  This  will  constitute  from  eighty 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  examination 
emphasis.  For  the  balance  of  the 
time  given  to  examinations,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  or  organization  type  of  test 
should  probably  be  used. 

The  importance  of  the  training  in 
thought  organization  and  expression 
which  may  come  from  examinations 
of  this  type  is  too  great,  however,  to 
leave  it  to  chance.  There  must  be  a 
real  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  these  desirable  abilities.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  such  organization-type  exami¬ 
nations  should  be  announced  far  in 
advance.  The  topics  or  questions  to 
be  discussed  should  be  made  available 
to  the  students  as  much  as  two  or 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  papers  are  due.  The  pupils  may 
be  allowed  to  secure  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  relative  to  the  topics  from 
any  authoritative  source.  The  impor¬ 
tant  thing  to  be  considered  here  is 
that  the  topics  be  representative,  that 
they  place  the  emphasis  on  the  impor¬ 
tant  or  major  aspects  of  the  subject, 
that  the  students  have  plenty  of  time 
in  which  to  gather  their  information, 
organize  it  and  prepare  it  in  written 
form.  In  this  way  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  may  be  expected  to  really  fulfill 
its  function.  Papers  prepared  under 
such  circumstances  are  probably  wor¬ 
thy  of  careful  reading  and  evaluation. 
The  worst  feature  of  such  a  procedure 
is  the  fact  that  the  papers  must  of 
necessity  be  evaluated  on  a  subjective 
basis.  Experience  in  this  tj'pe  of 
work  has  shown  that  the  practice  of 
reading  and  grading  all  discussions  of 
a  given  topic  in  all  of  the  papers  be¬ 
fore  taking  up  a  new  topic  will  result 
in  definitely  improving  the  accuracy 
of  the  marks  assigned. 

The  results  from  objective  tests  de¬ 
signed  to  sample  frequently  into  many 
different  areas  of  the  course  may  be 
combined  with  such  other  grades  or 
estimates  as  may  l)e  secured  from  tests 
of  the  organization  type  to  constitute 
a  very  reliable  measure  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  Snell  marks,  derived  largely 
from  objective  data,  have  the  very 
important  effect  of  protecting  the  pu¬ 
pil  from  unintentional  injustice  as 
ivell  as  of  jirotecting  the  teacher  him¬ 
self  from  the  accusation  of  personal 
prejudice.  Both  of  these  are  imtxir- 
tant  factors  in  the  classroom  measun*- 
ment  of  achievement. 

The  rating  of  classroom  and  shop 
])roducts  is  a  phase  of  measurement 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  subjects.  This  arises,  of 
course,  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the 


results  of  instruction  in  these  subjects 
are  tangible  products  rather  than 
items  of  information.  The  accurate 
evaluation  of  such  results  of  classroom 
and  shop  instruction  requires  the  use 
of  many  different  kinds  of  rating 
scales  for  the  evaluation  of  general 
merit.  Certain  qualities  such  as  size, 
shape,  technique  in  tool  operation, 
color,  design,  and  finish  are  quite  defi¬ 
nite,  and  in  many  respects  may  be 
evaluated  quite  objectively  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  shop  teacher.  The  matter 
of  securing  reliability  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  certain  of  the  more  indefinite 
qualities  of  merit  is  not  so  simple, 
however. 

Two  factors  operate  to  reduce  the 
reliability  of  the  ratings  of  shop  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  first  of  these  involves  the 
matter  of  securing  typical  and  repre¬ 
sentative  specimens  of  the  work  of  the 
pupils  for  rating  purposes.  In  order 
to  secure  such  suitable  specimens  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  se¬ 
cured  must  be  controlled.  The  direc¬ 
tions  and  specifications  to  be  followed 
in  preparing  the  product  must  be 
clearly  stated.  The  materials  used  by 
the  pupils  must  be  comparable.  Tools 
must  be  standard,  and  equally  sharp 
and  well-adjusted.  The  shop  teacher 
must  carefully  supervise  the  work 
during  the  preparation  of  such  pro¬ 
ducts  to  be  used  for  measurement  of 
comparative  purposes  to  see  that  all 
conditions  are  properly  controlled. 

The  second  factor  in  the  reliability 
of  measurement  of  shop  products  by 
the  rating  process  is  the  reliability  of 
estimate  of  the  teachers  or  judges 
themselves.  Reasonably  accuracy  in 
the  rating  of  shop  products  may  be 
developed  by  most  teachers  after  a 
short  period  of  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
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scales.  The  student  or  teacher  should 
establish  his  own  reliability  of  esti¬ 
mate  on  a  scale  before  attempting  to 
use  for  any  serious  purpose. 

In  a  sense  all  measurement  has  as 
its  primary  motive  the  matter  of 
adjustment.  Guidance  is  adjustment. 
The  diagnosis  of  individual  pupil 
weaknesses  and  the  use  of  remedial 
materials  is  adjustment.  The  classi¬ 
fication  and  placement  of  pupils  with 
groups  likely  to  learn  and  to  progress 
at  about  the  same  rates  is  adjustment. 


The  sectioning  of  pupils  into  ability 
groups,  the  promotion  and  demotion 
of  pupils  is  all  a  part  of  adjustment. 
The  motivation  of  learning  through 
the  use  of  achievement  testing  may 
also  be  looked  upon  as  a  phase  of 
adjustment.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  the  uses  of  test  results  are 
designed  to  improve  the  opportunities 
for  learning,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  pupil  learns,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  to  his  fellow  students. 


THIS  TALKING  AGE* 

Robert  T.  Oliver 

BUCKNELI,  UNIVERSITY 


IIATORY,”  said  the  wise  old 
Roman  Quintilian,  some  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years  ago,  “is 
the  greatest  gift  of  the  gods  to  men.” 

lie  may  have  been  prejudiced,  for 
he  earned  his  living  —  and  a  very 
good  one,  too — by  teaching  oratory  to 
the  scions  of  Roman  nobility.  But 
whether  or  not  he  was  eorrect,  public 
speaking  has  continued  to  flourish,  and 
has  nowhere  been  so  widely  and  con¬ 
tinually  practised  as  in  our  own 
TTnited  States,  at  the  present  day. 

The  style  has  changed,  of  course. 
Ciceronian,  or  even  Websterian  flights 
of  eloquence  are  rare  nowadays.  Rhe¬ 
torical  splendor  has  given  way  to 
chatty,  conversational  informality. 
After-dinner  speeches,  inspirational 
talks  to  luncheon  clubs,  sales  talks, 
talks  over  the  radio,  to  women’s  clubs, 
to  boy  scout  rallies,  to  conventions,  to 
returning  heroes,  to  departing  good¬ 
will  ambassadors,  to  devoted  stay-at- 
home  audiences;  speeches  commemo¬ 


rating  notable  men,  donating  and  ac¬ 
cepting  city  parks  and  post  ofiice 
buildings,  denouncing  or  supporting 
the  administration,  celebrating  anni¬ 
versaries,  prophecying  disaster  or  a 
glowing  future,  reviewing  books,  in¬ 
terpreting  the  news,  outlining  the  ten 
rules  for  successful  living,  describing 
the  newest  achievements  in  science, 
relating  the  current  Ilolh^w^ood  gossip 
— so,  ad  infinitum,  the  list  of  speech 
occasions  stretches  out. 

We  Are  Speech  Conscious 

The  signs  of  the  new  speech  con¬ 
scious  uess  are  everywhere  apparent. 
The  National  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Speech,  founded  in  1915,  now  has 
over  2500  members.  And  this  mem¬ 
bership  is  limited  largely  to  academic 
teachers.  Thousands  of  speech-hungry 
men  and  women  flock  into  the  classes 
of  private  teachers,  of  which  Dale 
Carnegie  is  the  symbol  and  best  ex¬ 
ample.  An  insurance  agent  friend  of 


•  In  the  June,  1939,  iss^ue  of  “Ekiucation,”  Roslyn  Collins  asks,  “Is  the  Spoken  Word  Getting 
‘Break’?”  This  article  offers  an  answer. 
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mine  travels  130  miles  and  pays  $10 
every  week  in  order  to  give  a  two- 
minute  speech  and  listen  to  speeches 
by  each  of  his  thirty-nine  classmates, 
under  the  inspired  guidance  of  a  Car¬ 
negie  school  graduate.  And  he  feels 
that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth.  The 
First  Lady  of  the  Land  takes  voice 
lessons.  Thousands  of  actors,  lec¬ 
turers,  preachers,  lawyers,  politicians, 
{ind  their  wives,  follow  her  example. 

A  medium-sized  Eastern  state  uni¬ 
versity  got  along  with  only  one  teacher 
of  public  speaking  from  its  founding 
until  1028.  Now  it  has  ten.  An  old, 
conservative  publishing  house  last 
spring  brought  out  six  college  text¬ 
books  on  public  speaking  —  the  first 
time  in  its  long  history  it  had  ever 
done  anything  like  that.  Radio  de¬ 
livers  speeches  into  24,666,500  Amer¬ 
ican  homes,  and  5,000,000  automo¬ 
biles.  A  radio  meter  installed  in  New 
York  City  indicates  that  as  many 
people  tune  in  on  an  important  presi¬ 
dential  speech  as  listen  to  Joe  Louis 
win  another  championship  bout. 

Rewards  of  Speaking  Ability 

Deliberately  testified  the  late  Chaun- 
cey  Depew,  railroad  executive  and  af¬ 
ter-dinner  speaker  par  excellence, 
“There  is  no  other  accomplishment 
which  any  man  can  have  that  will  so 
quickly  make  for  him  a  career  and 
secure  recognition  as  the  ability  to 
speak  acceptably.” 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students, 
adult  and  adolescent,  take  him  at  his 
word. 

Does  your  ambition  lie  in  politics? 
Said  William  Trotter,  international 
authority  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  “In  ordinary  politics  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  gift  of  public 


speaking  is  of  more  decisive  value 
tJian  anything  else.” 

Do  you  incline  to  the  ministry  ? 
Flatly  declares  Carl  S.  Patton,  of  the 
Pacific  School  of  Religion,  “The  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  church  who  have  made  last¬ 
ing  names  for  themselves,  who  have 
deeply  affected  the  thought  of  their 
time  and  made  the  church  a  real 
power  in  human  life,  have  never  done 
it  by  any  secondary  or  accessory 
means;  they  have  done  it  by  their 
preaching.” 

Are  you  eager  for  the  position  of 
football  coach  in  one  of  the  big  uni¬ 
versities  ?  Said  a  sports  writer,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  national  trend,  “It  is 
being  rumored  about  the  land  that 
many  of  the  colleges  are  picking 
coaches  with  voices  that  sell  well  over 
the  airways.” 

Do  you  favor  an  engineering  ca¬ 
reer?  All  over  the  country  engineer¬ 
ing  schools  are  requiring  their  en¬ 
trants  to  commence  a  course  of  train¬ 
ing  in  public  speaking. 

Are  you  one  of  the  multitude  de¬ 
sirous  of  getting  into  the  movies  ? 
Alake-up,  lights,  and  skillful  direction 
can  compensate  for  any  reasonable 
flaw  of  face  or  figure,  but  the  quality 
of  your  voice  can’t  be  disguised. 

Are  you  convinced  that  you  will 
never  wish  to  do  anything  that  de¬ 
mands  special  skill  in  speech?  Re¬ 
ported  a  committee  of  New  York 
school  teachers,  after  a  two-year  study 
of  the  problem,  “It  must  be  realized 
that  fully  90  per  cent  of  adult  com¬ 
munication  is  oral.” 

Demosthenes  and  Cicero  or 
Coughlin  and  Ickes 

Are  you  one  of  those  who  suspect 
that  skill  in  public  speaking  is  a  sure 
token  of  giddy,  empty-headed  glib- 
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ness?  Do  you  feel,  with  Euripedes,  symphony  orchestra  audience  knows 
the  ancient  Greek  dramatist,  that  only  that  around  the  corner  is  a  swing 
‘‘they  that  are  among  the  wise  of  none  band.  But  they  remember  that  there 
account,  to  mobs  are  eloquent?”  Do  is  a  difference  between  music  that  is 
you  agree  with  those  who  point  out  art,  and  music  that  is  excitement, 
that  when  Quintilian  described  ora-  True  oratory  is  the  perfect  union 
tory  as  “the  greatest  of  the  gifts  of  of  genuine  sincerity,  deep  feeling, 
the  gods  to  men,”  he  had  Demos-  intelligent  understanding,  well-poised 
thenes  and  Cicero  as  examples,  while  action,  and  impressive  style.  It  is 
we  have  Father  Coughlin,  the  late  truth  being  diffused,  knowledge  being 
Huey  Long,  Hugh  Johnson,  and  Har-  energized,  leadership  in  action, 
old  Ickes?  If  you  do  feel  suspicious  There  are  two  kinds  of  useful  in- 
of  public  speakers,  there  is  another  dividuals  —  those  who  discover  new 
point  of  view  which  you  ought  at  least  facts,  and  those  who  interpret  them 
to  consider.  and  make  them  useful.  Civilization 

Great  public  speaking  is  an  high  art.  needs  both  the  researcher  and  the 
It  is  not  demagogery.  It  is  not  a  tool  popularizer.  Truth  discovered  but 
whereby  the  glib  politician  works  up-  not  used  is  useless.  On  the  other 
on  the  emotions  of  mobs  to  catapult  hand,  a  skillful  speaker  who  does  not 
himself  into  public  office.  It  is  not  know  and  speak  the  truth  is  worse 
the  paralyzing  palaver  of  the  hypnotic  than  useless ;  he  is  guilty  of  leading 
salesman,  who  lulls  his  victim  into  his  hearers  into  paths  of  error.  Our 
semi-consciousness  before  getting  his  researchers  need  to  discover  truth  ;  our 
name  “on  the  doticd  line.”  It  is  no  speakers  need  to  first  study  and  then 
more  these  things  than  the  Sunday  speak. 

newspaper  supplement  is  literature ;  As  Woodrow  Wilson  said  in  his  ad- 
than  the  comic  cartoons  are  art;  than  dress  at  his  inauguration  as  president 
]>atent  pills  are  medical  science;  than  of  Princeton  University,  “We  are  not 
the  “fifteen-easy-lessons”  correspond-  put  into  this  world  to  sit  still  and 
ence  courses  are  education.  Every  know.”  We  must  first  know,  then 
high  art  has  its  base  competitors,  ap-  lead.  For  speakers  of  this  sort  there 
pealing  to  the  coarser  emotions  and  is  today  as  never  before  a  tremendous 
untrained  minds  of  the  mob.  The  demand. 
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The  Little  Organ  Book  (Volume  I). 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  E.  Power  Biggs, 
organist.  RCA-Victor,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Victor  Musical  Masterpieces  No.  M-652. 
$6.50. 

Among  the  tremendous  amount  of  mu¬ 
sic  left  the  world  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach  (1685-1750)  was  a  collection  entitled 
Orgelbuchlein  —  The  Little  Organ  Book. 
In  this  collection  there  are  works  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  appropriate  to  the  seasons  of 
the  Church  Year.  Much  of  this  music, 
too,  is  as  lovely  as  anything  the  great 
master  ever  penned.  The  present  album 
(and  there  are  to  be  two  more  to  com¬ 
plete  the  recording)  includes  selections 
17  through  32,  covering  the  Church  Year 
from  New  Year’s  Day  to  the  Ascension. 
E.  Power  Biggs  has  made  the  recordings, 
playing  upon  the  Baroque  organ  in  Har¬ 
vard’s  Germanic  Museum.  This  instru¬ 
ment  very  closely  resembles  the  instru¬ 
ment  that  Bach  himself  used  and  hence 
the  recordings  are  of  enhanced  value. 
Mr.  Biggs  brings  out  the  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  Bach  accomplished  with¬ 
in  the  definite  formal  limits  he  set  for 
himself.  This  album  is  a  splendid  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  list  of  the  recorded  works  of 
Bach. 

Requiem  Mass.  Mozart.  Choral  Soci¬ 
ety  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Ilarl  McDonald.  RCA-Victor,  Camden, 
N.  J.  Victor  Musical  Masterpieces  No. 
M-649.  $12.00. 

Here  is  a  splendid  recording  of  what 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  choral 
works  of  all  time.  It  was  in  July,  1791, 
that  Mozart  was  approached  by  a  stranger 
who  commissioned  him  to  write  a  Requi¬ 
em  Mass  for  an  unrevealed  principal. 
Mozart  accepted  the  strange  commission 
and  began  at  once,  despite  his  illness,  the 
composition  of  this  work.  'The  composer 
was  certain  that  the  stranger  was  none 
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other  than  Death  himself  and,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  Mozart  declared  that 
he  was  in  reality  w’riting  his  own  Requi¬ 
em.  On  December  4,  1791,  though  unable 
to  leave  his  bed,  Mozart  sang  the  alto 
part  of  the  unfinished  work  at  an  im¬ 
promptu  rehearsal  of  the  work.  In  the 
evening  he  gave  his  talented  pupil  Suss- 
meyer  directions  regarding  the  finishing 
of  the  Mass.  At  one  the  next  morning, 
Mozart  was  dead.  Sussmeyer  completed 
the  work  from  the  fragments  left  by  his 
master.  The  present  recording  by  the 
Choral  Society  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
is  superb  and  Mr,  McDonald  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  his  scholarly  reading  of  the 
uork.  This  is  a  magnificent  recording 
of  one  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  music. 

Symphony  No,  5  in  C  Minor.  Beetho¬ 
ven.  Arturo  Toscanini  and  the  NBC  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  RCA-Victor,  Camden, 
N,  J.  Victor  Musical  Masterpieces  No. 
640.  $8.00. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  date  to 
extol  this  mighty  Fifth  Symphony  of 
Ludwig  van  Beethoven  (1770-1827).  There 
is  excellent  authority  for  ascribing  the 
beginning  of  the  symphony  to  the  year 
1805,  when  Beethoven  w'as  engaged  main¬ 
ly  upon  the  composition  of  his  opera 
Fidclio.  This  was  the  period  when  Vi¬ 
enna  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  composer  was  also  at  work  on  the 
Sixth,  or  Pastoral,  Symphony  at  the  same 
time.  It  w'as  not,  however,  until  Decem¬ 
ber  22,  1808,  that  the  two  sj’mphonies 
were  first  given  at  a  concert  in  the  The¬ 
atre  an  der  IPtVu  with  Beethoven,  himself, 
as  conductor.  Today,  the  Fifth  Symphony 
stands  as  one  of  the  imperishable  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  creative  mind.  The  present 
recording  of  this  matchless  work  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  brilliant.  One  would  expect 
this  for  it  is  Arturo  Toscanini  leading 
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the  NBC  S^’inpliony  Orchestra  in  this  dy¬ 
namic  reading  of  the  work.  Here  is  the 
definitive  recording  of  this  mighty,  com¬ 
prehensible,  and  human  music. 

“A  John  Charles  Thomas  Program.” 
RC.\- Victor,  Camden,  N.  J.  Victor  Musi¬ 
cal  Masterpieces  No.  M-645.  $8.00. 

John  Charles  Thomas  possesses  one  of 
the  most  magfnificent  baritone  voices  of 
this  era.  This  album  offers  the  beautiful 
voice  of  Mr.  Thomas  in  eight  selections 
varying  all  the  way  from  Beethoven  to 
a  characteristically  Irish  tune.  The  Vic¬ 
tor  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Frank 
Tours,  assists  Mr.  Thomas  to  good  effect. 
The  selections  indicate  the  range  of  Mr. 
Thomas’  “Program”:  In  Questa  Totnha 
Oscura,  Beethoven;  0  Del  Mio  Amato 
Ben,  Donandy ;  Lord  Randall,  an  old  Eng¬ 
lish  ballad;  Bendemeer's  Stream,  .Moore- 
Oatty;  Zaza,  Piccolo  Zinpara  (from  Act 
IV  of  Zaza),  Leoncavallo;  Salome!  Salo¬ 
me!  Demand  (from  Act  III  of  Ilerodi- 
ade),  Massenet ;  Di  Provenza  il  Mar  (from 
Act  II  of  La  Traviata),  Verdi;  and  Largo 
a!  Factotum  (from  Act  T  of  Barbiere  de 
Siviglia),  Rossini.  This  is  an  album  of 
pure  song  and  Mr.  Thomas  confirms  the 
judgment  of  those  who  hail  him  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  baritones. 

Scheherazade,  Op.  35.  Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov.  The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  Artur 
Ro<lzin8ki,  conductor.  The  Columbia  Re¬ 
cording  Corporation,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Columbia  Masterworks  No.  M-.398.  $10.00. 

The  Scheherazade  suite  of  Nicholas 
Rimsky-Korsakov  (1844-1908)  is  one  of 


the  most  popular  of  all  orchestral  com¬ 
positions.  To  some  it  may  be  “old-stuff” 
and  to  those  who  delight  in  the  cacopho¬ 
nous  discords  of  the  moderns  it  may  seem 
rather  old  fashioned.  However,  for  school 
use  this  album  is  a  “must”  for  the  library 
shelf.  The  magnificent  recording  by  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  under  Dr.  Rodzinski 
reveals  all  the  richness  of  the  Oriental 
splendor  intended  bj’  the  composer.  The 
fiorid  and  colorful  orchestration  has  been 
faithfully  reproduced  on  these  discs. 
Here  is  a  version  of  A  Thousand  and  One 
Xighta  that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

“La  Conga”  Album.  Eight  Congas 
played  by  Desi  Arnaz  and  his  Orchestra. 
Columbia  Recording  Corp.,  Bridgeport, 
(-onn.  Coliunbia  Album  C-12.  $2.50. 

The  primitive  rhythms  of  the  Conga 
have  swept  over  America  this  season 
from  Park  Avenue  to  Main  Street.  The 
dance  itself  has  been  a  feature  of  Cuban 
life  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and 
as  such,  it  is  a  form  of  folk  dance  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Desi  .Vrnaz,  who  is  “tops”  as  far  as  this 
type  of  music  is  concerned,  plays  eight 
Congas  in  this  album. 

Columbia-Brunswick  offers  two  very 
familiar  compositions — the  Orientate  and 
the  Melodic  of  Tschaikovsky  (1840-1893) 
— played  by  a  gifted  young  Russian  vio¬ 
linist  who  is  new  to  the  discs.  Vladimir 
Selinsky  plays  these  rather  senuous  com¬ 
positions  with  vibrant  tone  and  flawless 
technique  (Brunswick  8494). 
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Education  for  Democracy.  The  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Education 
for  Democracy.  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
N.  Y.  1939.  $2.50. 

“Democracy  is  always  in  imbalance, 
tending  to  generate  into  license.  And  the 
result  of  license  is  alw'ays  the  same  thing, 
sooner  or  later  tyranny.  The  forces  of 
law  and  order  will  not  tolerate  disorder. 
But  inevitably  there  is  revolt  against  tyr¬ 
anny.  We  go  around  the  wheel  full  circle 
— democracy,  license,  tyranny,  and  then 
democracy  again.  We  have  got  to  pre¬ 
serve  our  democracy  in  balance  and  see 
that  it  does  not  slip  into  either  license 
or  tyranny.”  In  these  words  Earl  Bald¬ 
win  of  Beudley,  former  prime  minister 
of  England,  paraphrased  Plato’s  account 
of  the  cycle  of  human  destiny  written 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  He,  Earl 
Baldwin,  was  among  the  speakers  of  the 
Congress  on  Democracy  for  Education, 
held  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  August  15-17,  1939.  England,  Po¬ 
land,  Sw'eden,  and  the  United  States  were 
represented  on  this  program  by  compe¬ 
tent  men  and  women,  including  college 
presidents,  economists,  statesmen,  preach¬ 
ers,  literary  authors,  historians,  business 
men  from  farm  and  industry,  and  youth 
workers.  These  valuable  lectures,  so  rep¬ 
resentative  of  current  thinking,  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of 
Teachers  College,  and,  hence,  available  to 
all  of  us. 

This  volume  represents,  I  believe,  a  fair 
crosscut  of  some  of  the  best  thinking  on 
the  problem  of  education  in  a  democracy. 
One  is  sometimes  beginning  to  tire  of 
this  new  slogan  in  education,  education 
for  democracy.  But  if  any  volume  merits 
this  title  it  is  this  collection  of  valuable 
addresses.  Among  them  are  some  of  the 
keenest  analyses  of  the  problems  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life,  especially  with 
reference  to  education.  President  Butler 
reiterates  his  well-known  definition  of 


education  of  a  generation  ago  and  tells 
us  that  he  sees  no  reason  to  change  it 
today’  but  finds  it  even  more  applicable. 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  describes  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  democratic  thought  and  life  as 
only  a  competent  historian  of  his  calibre 
can.  John  Murray,  Lord  Eustace  Percy, 
and  Earl  Baldw’in  so  eminently  present 
the  moral  bases  of  a  democracy  that  can 
survive.  President  Sloane  Coffin  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Anton  Charles  Pegis  point  to  reli¬ 
gious  foundations  of  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  really  surprising,  and  most 
assuring  to  some,  I  am  sure,  how  many 
of  these  eminent  thinkers  find  democra¬ 
cy’s  chief  weakness  in  moral  and  religious 
laxity'  and  indecision.  IIow  pertinently 
President  Mildred  H.  McAfee  puts  her 
finger  on  the  inadequacies  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  our  American  democracy  today. 
Mr.  TI.  W.  Prentis,  Jr.,  strikes  a  similar 
note  when  he  points  out  the  menace  to 
American  democracy’  of  “foes  within  the 
pates.” 

To  me  it  is  disconcerting  that  so  many 
ot  American  leaders  in  education,  also 
represented  among  these  lecturers,  should 
still  preach  a  secularized  education  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  very  apparently  the 
gravest  menace  to  democratic  life  is  the 
moral  disintegration  of  our  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  life.  Dr.  Beard  so 
appropriately  remarks,  “Knonwdedge  is 
not  enough.  Science  is  not  enough.  Both 
may  be  employed  to  kill  as  well  as  to 
heal.  Accumulated  facts,  though  high  as 
mountains,  give  us  no  instruction  in  hu¬ 
man  values  and  the  choice  of  application. 
It  is  the  humane  spirit  that  points  the 
way  to  the  good  life.”  How  shall  we  cul¬ 
tivate  the  humane  spirit?  That  is  the 
question  in  democratic  education  today. 
This  volume  contains  some  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  likewise  exposes  the  super¬ 
ficiality’  and  inadequacy  of  some  current 
philosophies  of  life  and  education  which 
are  con.stantly’  preaching  democracy  while 
their  ideology  tends  to  shatter  the  very 
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foundations  on  which  our  democratic  life 
was  founded.  Earl  Baldwin  seems  quite 
right  in  his  analysis  as  given  in  the  above 
quotation. 

I  urge  every  teacher  to  read  and  digest 
the  addresses  of  this  very  excellent  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  indeed  an  open  sesame  of 
thought  and  inspiration  to  thinking.  No 
indoctrination  here,  no  superficial  propa¬ 
ganda,  but  a  presentation  of  dynamic 
flunking  by  sincere  men  and  women  in 
positions  of  leadership  in  democracy. — 
(’.  Jaarsma,  State  Teachers  College,  Slip¬ 
pery  Rock,  Pa. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  —  1883-1939. 
By  Iri'ing  Kolodin.  New  York.  The  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press.  1940.  $3.75. 

The  first  edition  of  Mr.  Kolodin’s  au¬ 
thoritative  history  of  the  Metropolitan 
()l)era  appeared  in  1930.  The  work,  a 
re.sult  of  careful  and  painstaking  re¬ 
search,  was  immediately  recognized  as  a 
standard  and  authentic  history  of  opera 
in  New  York.  This  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Kolodin’s  study  brings  the  story  up  to 
date  by  the  addition  of  much  material 
dealing  with  the  first  four  years  of  Ed¬ 
ward  .Johnson’s  management.  To  the 
complete  account  of  opera  in  New  York 
—  the  operas,  the  singers,  the  conductors, 
and  the  impresarios  —  Mr.  Kolodin  has 
added  a  splendid  background  in  the 
setting  of  .society  and  its  changes  in  the 
years  from  1883  to  the  present.  The  Alet- 
ropolitan  Opera  is  an  essential  volume 
for  any  library-;  it  is  also  a  most  thrill¬ 
ing  experience  for  all  those  who  love 
music  drama.  —  William  P.  Skars,  .Tr., 
New  York  University. 

The  Politics  of  the  Balkans.  By  Joseph 
S.  Rourek.  The  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York.  1939.  168  pages. 

$1.50. 

'rite  e^’es  of  the  world  are  turned  today 
c'n  chaotic  Europe  and,  as  ever,  the  Bal¬ 
kan  countries  are  playing  their  accus¬ 
tomed  roles  on  the  international  stage. 
Dr.  Roucek,  in  this  timely  little  volume, 
presents  the  geographic  and  the  histori¬ 
cal  backgrounds  of  these  interesting  and 
complex  states  and,  at  the  same  time, 
traces  the  present-day  political  develop¬ 


ments  in  Roumania,  Yugoslavia,  .Albania, 
Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Macedonia.  The 
author  stresses  the  recent  international 
trends  of  these  post-Munich  days  and  he 
evaluates  the  position  of  the  Rome-Berlin 
axis  in  the  Balkans  as  well  as  that  of  the 
democracies.  The  volume  is  as  up-to-date 
as  any  book  on  the  subject  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  can  be  in  these  hectic  times. 
Aside  from  some  rather  peculiar  inele¬ 
gancies  in  the  English  (the  constant  use 
of  such  vulgarisms  as  “booted  out’’  is  al¬ 
most  inexcusable)  the  book  reads  well. 
Students  of  international  politics  will 
find  the  w'ork  most  helpful.  The  factual 
material  presented  is  sound  and  the  au¬ 
thor  has  been  most  zealous  in  his  docu¬ 
mentations. — William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New 
York  University. 

The  Secondary  School.  By  Charles  IF. 
Odell.  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  Ill. 
1939.  606  oaees.  $3.00. 

The  Secondary  School,  a  text  designed 
tor  undergraduates  preparing  to  become 
high  school  teachers,  is  no  doubt  a  useful 
one.  It  also  has  considerable  reference 
value  for  experienced  teachers. 

A  superior  featme  of  this  book  is  its 
comprehensiveness.  In  five  main  divisions, 
in  thirty-five  chapters,  and  in  606  pages, 
Mr.  Odell  has  provided  enlightening  dis¬ 
cussion  on  all  phases  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  Throughout  he  has  used  the  his¬ 
torical  to  help  explain  the  present.  In 
reviewing  topics  that  are  characterized  by 
divided  opinion  he  has  given  a  modest  and 
desirable  statement  of  his  own  views. 

Mr.  Odell  provides  long  lists  of  selected 
references  at  the  ends  of  chapters.  Ad¬ 
mitting  his  great  indebtedness  to  numer¬ 
ous  authors  and  teachers  in  the  field,  he 
however,  avoids  footnoting  each  borrow’- 
ing,  thus  keeping  the  reader’s  comfort  in 
mind. 

He  ^vrites  clearly  and  in  detailed  fash¬ 
ion.  There  is  repetition  of  material  in 
some  chapters  which  may  be  irksome  to 
an  experienced  teacher  reading  through 
the  book,  but  it  is  probably  desirable  to 
the  undergraduate  for  the  sake  of  em¬ 
phasis. 

The  author  is  associate  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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He  has  been  pupil,  teacher,  and  principal 
in  the  secondary  school,  and  his  writing 
shows  the  intimate  understanding  gained 
by  such  experience.  He  is  liberal  and 
progressive  in  his  views  on  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  but  he  is  not  one  of  those  “front¬ 
ier  thinkers”  who  believe  that  the  schools 
should  make  it  their  business  to  revise 
the  social  structure  of  this  country.  In 
such  a  matter  as  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  he  does  not  regard  as  practical 
such  extreme  “cores”  as  Greek  culture, 
the  development  of  transportation,  or  the 
effect  of  invention  on  the  social  structure. 
— Carl  G.  Milxab. 

Student  Teaching.  By  C.  B’.  tfunford, 
B'.  Habberton,  and  L.  J.  McHarry.  Stipes 
Publishing  Company,  Champaign,  Illinois. 
164  pp.  $1.70, 

Prepared  as  a  manual  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  supervisory  or  staff  teachers 
(once  upon  a  time  known  as  critic  teach¬ 
ers)  and  to  student  teachers,  this  book 
describes  the  various  phases  of  student 
teaching  and  provides  the  student  teacher 
with  helpful  suggestions  and  standards  of 
workmanship  along  the  way.  The  re- 
view’er  gets  the  impression  that  the  au¬ 
thors  have  used  or  have  had  others  use 
this  manual  with  student  teachers  in 
manuscript  or  mimeographed  form  before 
the  book  was  published,  though  this  is 
not  indicated  in  so  many  w’ords  in  the 
preface.  Student  teachers  and  staff 
teachers  need  a  manual  of  this  kind  to 
direct  the  apprentice  teaching  activities 
in  most  profitable  channels.  The  manual 
is  prepared  specifically  for  secondary 
teaching. 

This  handy  volume  is  replete  with  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  for  observation,  participa¬ 
tion,  preparation  for  classroom  teaching, 
and  the  actual  performance  in  teaching. 
To  help  the  student  to  make  his  observa¬ 
tion  meaningful  and  purposeful,  sugges¬ 
tive  questions  are  raised  which  aid  the 
student  to  look  for  significant  phases  of 
successful  teaching.  Instructions  for  the 
building  of  units  of  work  and  illustrative 
units  are  included.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  guiding  pupil  adjustment  and  for  di¬ 


rected  learning.  Finally  the  student- 
teacher  is  aided  in  self-appraisal  by  in¬ 
cluding  u  rating  scale  and  accompanying 
it  with  helpful  directions  for  its  use.  A 
suggestive  bibliography  including  some  of 
the  best  books  on  the  art  of  teaching  fol¬ 
lows  each  chapter.  The  manual  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  tiseful  aid  to  both  staff  teachers 
and  student  teachers  in  making  the  stu¬ 
dent  teaching  period  most  effective. 

It  is  suggested  that  staff  teachers  eval¬ 
uate  the  work  of  student  teachers  at  the 
end  of  the  semester.  That  is  hardly  suf¬ 
ficient.  If  an  appraisal  scale  is  to  be 
use<l  m«)st  effectively,  the  student  should 
be  encouraged  to  appraise  his  own  w’ork 
on  the  bases  of  the  scale  at  least  three 
times  each  semester  and  the  staff  teacher 
should  check  with  the  student  on  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  appraisal.  The  appraisal  should 
function  as  a  remedial  measure  toward 
improved  teaching.  It  is  surprising  tliat 
at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
learning  process  the  authors  should  still 
speak  of  the  student  as  a  “recipient  of 
knowledge.”  If  a  student  has  been  a  “re¬ 
cipient  of  knowledge”  prior  to  his  student 
teaching  he  is  not  very  likely  to  get  muc-h 
beyond  the  stage  of  a  ffirer  of  knowledpc 
as  a  teacher.  This  terminology  hardlv 
coincides  wuth  the  emphasis  upon  stimu¬ 
lating  growth  and  self-activity  through¬ 
out  the  manual. 

'This  little  volume  is  a  helpful  guide  to 
nil  who  direct  or  are  engaged  in  appren¬ 
tice  teachiner. — CoRVWT.rrs  .Taarsma.  State 
Teachers  Collecre.  Slippery  "Rock.  Pennsvl- 
vania. 

Mental  Hygiene.  By  WilHam  Henry 
ifikesell.  New  York.  Prentice-Hall. 
1P39.  456  pages.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  practical  application  of  many 
psychological  principles  to  the  problems 
of  everyday  living.  The  emphasis  is  up¬ 
on  the  normal  rather  than  upon  the  ab¬ 
normal  and  the  author  has  attempted  to 
keep  his  material  such  that  normal  people 
may  find  it  helpful.  A  good  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  the  explanation  and 
power  of  suggestion. — Wh-IJam  P.  Srars, 
.Tr.,  New  York  University. 


